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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

THE  following  letters,  written  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  may  possibly  be  of  some  interest, — 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  say  value, — to  Oxford 
men  in  1904,  at  a  time  when  we  are  beginning 
to  question  ourselves  about  many  matters  which 
concern  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  in  such  a  correspondence  these  sub- 
jects have  only  been  lightly  touched  upon. 

The  real  names  of  the  correspondents  are  of 
course  concealed,  as  are  those  of  the  Professors 
at  Zurich.  One  or  two  eminent  Oxford  person- 
ages are  alluded  to  in  the  letters,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  forgive  any  apparent  want  of  re- 
verence on  the  part  of  the  writers. 

W.  W.  F. 


LETTERS. 


Oxford,  Aug.  1,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  HOLMES, 

The  list  came  out  yesterday,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Jim  has  not  found  his  way  into 
the  first  class.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  I  did 
not  myself  very  confidently  expect  to  see  him 
there;  and  as  I  know  that  you  yourself  are 
thinking  much  more  of  the  I.C.S.  examination 
of  which  he  is  just  going  to  be  a  victim,  neither 
of  us  will  need  any  great  amount  of  consolation, 
I  fear  Jim  himself  will  be  disappointed,  for  he 
liked  the  work  and  took  more  or  less  interest 
in  parts  of  it,  but  the  excitement  of  the  I.C.S, 
competition  will  probably  help  him  to  forget  the 
other.  No  one  else  will  mind.  Why  it  is  I  hardly 
know,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Greats  list  attracts 
much  less  general  attention  now  than  it  used  to  -t 
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perhaps  because  it  is  so  long,  and  comes  out  just 
when  every  one  is  off  for  his  holiday,  or  because 
there  are  now  so  many  other  lists.  Or  it  may  be 
that  we  really  don't  believe  any  longer  that  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  first  is  something  quite  out  of  the 
common.  However  that  may  be,  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  I  hope  that  Jim  may  succeed  in 
this  second  venture,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
seriously  I  doubt  if  he  will.  I  speak  plainly,  and 
I  trust  you  will  not  take  this  unkindly  of  me. 
I  thought,  as  I  told  you,  that  the  only  chance  for 
him  was  to  go  to  Wren's,  much  as  I  disliked  the 
idea:  but  he  wrote  to  me  a  month  ago  that  he 
was  hot  and  tired  and  very  stupid,  and  I  know 
him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  one 
of  those  rare  and  wonderful  young  men  who 
positively  grow  fat  on  examinations.  I  want  him 
to  get  into  the  I.C.S.,  partly  because  I  shall  like 
to  have  him  here  for  another  year, — for  indeed 
I  have  come  to  be  very  fond  of  him, — and  partly 
because  it  will  please  you  and  him, — but  honestly 
I  don't  think  he  will.  There's  a  fine  quality  in 
him,  which  is  apt  to  be  trampled  out  by  these 
•elephantine  examinations :  and  then  he  has  gone 
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in  for  the  social  life  of  Oxford,  the  debates,  and 
essay  societies,  and  clubs  of  various  kinds :  and 
the  athletic  life,  too,  though  not  in  a  very  pro- 
minent way.  He  would  be  a  first-rate  man  for 
India,  but  I  doubt  if  they  will  catch  him  by  an 
examination. 

Never  mind :  he  will  do  good  work  in  life  as  soon 
as  he  recovers  from  the  effects  of  his  education. 
Please  remember  me  kindly  to  all  at  Aldbury : 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasant  time  I  spent  there. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 


Aldbury  Manor,  Aug.  2,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

Many  thanks  for  telling  me  what  you 
really  think.  I  don't  mind  his  getting  a  second, 
—I  think  it  quite  up  to  his  mark, — but  as  a  parent 
I  want  him  to  get  into  the  I.C.S.  and  off  my  hands, 
for  I  have  three  younger  boys  to  think  of.  If  you 
were  a  father,  you  would  soon  become  as  brutal 
as  I  am.  What  on  earth  is  to  become  of  Jim, 
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if  he  fails  after  all  the  chances  I  have  given  him  ? 
I  should  have  thought  that  four  years  of  Oxford 
with  a  little  finishing  at  Wren's  (pardon  the  prac- 
tical notions  of  a  father)  would  make  a  lad  quite 
safe  who  had  been  in  the  sixth  at  a  public  school, 
and  got  a  scholarship  and  a  first  in  Mods.  How- 
ever, I  shall  get  over  it,  and  so  must  he :  he  must 
look  out  for  a  mastership,  or  take  to  architecture 
like  his  uncle,  who  might  take  him  into  his  office 
if  he  meant  business.  But  that  is  just  what  Oxford 
men  don't.  The  young  fellows  peddle  along  until 
the  awful  question  comes  down  on  them,  and  then 
if  you  ask  what  they  would  like  to  do  they  say 
they  don't  exactly  know.  Affairs  of  tremendous 
importance  have  occupied  their  attention, — boat- 
races,  football  matches,  tennis,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it, — and  after  all  it  is  as  much  our  fault  as  yours ; 
we  like  to  see  them  enjoying  themselves  when 
they  come  home.  And  their  sisters  arrange  an 
out-of-door  life  for  them  lasting  pretty  well  all 
the  vacation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  HOLMES. 


London,  Aug.  16,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

Thank  heavens  I  have  done  with  exams 
for  the  present.  I  have  discharged  an  immense 
quantity  of  ill-digested  matter,  in  spite  of  which 
difficili  bile  tumet  jecur.  My  mental  liver  is  out 
of  order  as  well  as  my  bodily  one.  They  do 
their  work  well  at  Wren's,  and  we  slaved  away 
in  the  heat  all  day  like  convicts ;  the  unlucky 
lecturers  seem  to  bemoan  their  fate,  and  would 
fain  go  into  things  a  little  further  than  they  dare, 
but  they  are  slaves  of  the  lamp  too, — the  glorious 
illuminating  lamp  of  competitive  exam.  I  got  up 
my  Roman  law  in  a  week  and  a  day,  and  think 
I  rather  scored  on  it. 

To  turn  to  a  more  cheerful  subject,  I  am  going 
to  Switzerland  with  my  cousin  of  B.N.C,  whose 
cricketing  season  has  come  to  an  end.  We  mean 
to  do  some  climbing  as  long  as  the  money  lasts : 
by  that  time  my  fate  will  be  decided.  I  can't  tell 
you  where  to  write  yet,  but  you  shall  hear  soon, 
and  if  you  can  spare  five  minutes  from  the  text 
of  that  mysterious  old  person, — I  forget  what  his 


name  was,  and  whether  he  wrote   in   Latin  or 
Greek, — your  disappointing  second-class  pupil  will 

be  grateful. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Maderanerthaly  Sept.  1. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  said  I  would  write,  and  I  am  writing 
as  you  see,  though  I  have  written  so  much  in  the 
last  three  months  that  I  should  like  to  be  in  a 
desert  island  without  pen  or  paper.  But  I  want 
to  get  a  letter  out  of  you,  so  I  have  hunted  up 
an  old  stump  of  a  pen  and  some  paper  which 
shows  my  beautiful  writing  as  well  on  one  side 
as  the  other. 

We  came  here  yesterday.  We  went  straight 
from  London  to  the  Eggischhorn,  where  my 
cousin  said  we  were  to  climb  all  sorts  of  peaks, 
but  I  soon  found  I  wasn't  up  to  that ;  the  truth 
is  I  am  very  slack  and  am  always  wanting  to  go 
to  sleep.  I  went  to  sleep  in  a  huge  hollow  of  the 


Aletsch  glacier  one  day  after  lunch,  and  had  to- 
be  prodded  up  with  an  ice-axe.  My  cousin  is  a 
really  good  fellow,  and  denies  himself  the  peaks 
in  order  to  potter  about  with  me  on  the  glacier, 
which  is  a  ripping  one, — the  first  I  have  seen, 
and  the  biggest  there  is,  I  believe.  One  day, 
however,  he  went  off  for  a  night  to  do  the  Fin- 
steraarhorn ;  I  put  Horace  in  my  pocket  and  lay 
down  in  the  sun  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,, 
but  I  found  old  Horace  wouldn't  do  at  all.  In 
about  five  minutes  I  fell  asleep  over  him,  and 
was  woke  up  by  an  amiable  cow  breathing  on 
my  ambrosial  locks.  After  that  we  went  up  the 
valley  to  the  Rhone  glacier,  and  over  the  Furka 
to  Hospenthal,  and  so  on  to  Dissentis.  Arthur 
says  that  I  had  better  walk  on  roads  till  my 
muscles  get  well  set,  and  then  we  can  do  some- 
thing worth  doing.  He  is  a  wonderful  creature.. 
His  body  is  the  one  great  object  of  his  solicitude. 
He  leaves  me  snoring  at  5  or  6  a.m.  and  goes  out 
for  a  breather  by  himself,  and  when  I  am  begin- 
ning what  they  call  breakfast,  I  see  him  bounding 
down  the  opposite  hill  and  taking  a  flying  leap 
across  the  little  torrent.  After  tea  when  I  want 
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to  be  lazy  with  a  novel  he  takes  another  breather 
till  dinner,  and  I  believe  he  would  take  a  third  by 
moonlight  if  there  were  any  moonlight  to  do  it 
with, — but  the]  weather  is  horrible.  What  I  like 
best  about  him,  barring  his  blessedly  sweet 
temper,  is  that  he  never  bores  me  with  intel- 
lectual conversation.  That  is  not  a  virtue  on 
his  part,  for  he  couldn't  if  he  tried;  but  I  am 
glad  to  be  out  of  that  atmosphere  just  now.  Me 
miserum  !  it  bores  me  to  think  (but  I  never  was 
good  at  that  as  you  know),  and  to  write,  and  even 
to  read.  Horace  has  long  been  buried  under  my 
flannel  shirts. 

We  came  here  over  a  jolly  little  glacier  pass 
called  the  Brunni,  which  Arthur  said  was  a  play- 
thing for  juveniles,  but  it  was  a  big  grind  for  me, 
and  on  some  steep  rocks  near  the  top  I  touched 
up  my  knee  that  was  ricked  last  winter  at  football. 
I  got  down  all  right  and  it  is  much  better  to-day. 
We  shall  stay  here  a  week  or  so,  so  I  hope  to  get 
an  epistle  from  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Maderanerthal,  Sept.  2. 
DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

A  telegram  has  just  come  asking  my 
cousin  to  go  out  to  some  place  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth  with  a  cricket  team,  and  his  fine  healthy 
body  wants  badly  to  go,  I  can  see,  though  his 
good  kindly  soul  would  like  to  stop  with  me. 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  go,  and  he  is  going  off 
directly :  I  am  supposed  to  be  staying  for  a  few 
days  only,  but  as  I  still  have  the  coin,  and  as  my 
knee  is  very  fishy  again  to-day  (though  I  did  not 
tell  him)  I  shall  stay  till  it  is  well  enough  for  me 
to  enjoy  myself  a  bit.  Now  I  do  wish  you  would 
come  out  here  and  have  a  holiday,  even  with  such 
a  second-class  one-horse  affair  as  I  am.  Bring 
that  old  person's  text  with  you,  and  I  will  try  to 
take  an  interest  in  him.  I  am  sure  it  will  do  you 
good  and  clear  the  cobwebs  before  you  begin  the 
old  grind  again.  There  are  only  some  stupid 
foreigners  here,  professors  I  fancy,  and  you  won't 
be  bothered  by  hearing  your  native  tongue  except 
from 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 
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P.S. — I  shall  await  every  post  with  anxiety.  If 
you  can't  come,  quod  di  boni  avertant,  I  must  spend 
my  lonesome  hours  in  writing  to  you :  so  choose 
the  better  alternative. 


Bournemouth,  Sept.  4,  1903. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  still  more  so  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  can't  possibly  come  out  to  join  you,  much 
as  I  should  have  enjoyed  it;  but  my  mother's 
health  gives  me  so  much  anxiety  that  I  cannot 
leave  her  at  present. 

What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  One  thing  occurs 
to  me,  and  I  am  doing  it  at  once ;  I  am  sending 
you  out  to-day  a  small  parcel  of  books  which 
I  happen  to  have  here  and  can  spare.  I  re- 
member that  there  was  a  cupboard  in  the  salon 
at  the  Maderanerthal  when  I  used  to  go  there, 
well  stocked  with  Tauchnitz  novels,  so  I  need 
not  send  any  to  add  to  their  number  unless  you 
ask  me.  But  I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  never 
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read  Goethe's  conversations  with  Eckermann,  and 
I  send  you  a  translation  of  them;  what  put  this 
book  into  my  head  I  will  explain  directly.  Next 
I  put  in  Mat.  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism :  even 
if  you  have  read  them,  I  know  you  will  enjoy  them 
again.  And  the  next  ingredient  in  my  pie  is 
Gardner's  Oxford  at  the  Crossways :  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  think  of  his  ideas  about  Oxford, 
and  I  hope  you  will  send  down  to  Amsteg  or  Alt- 
dorf  for  a  pen  that  will  write  and  paper  on  which 
I  can  read  your  writing,  for  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time,  and  you  can't  imagine  how  much  I  shall  enjoy 
getting  letters  from  you.  Lastl}7,  1  slip  in  a  little 
thin  volume  which  will  hardly  add  to  the  weight, 
viz.  Bury's  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge. 

What  made  me  put  in  Goethe  was  the  passage 
in  your  letter  where  you  said  that  there  were  some 
stupid  foreign  professors  in  the  hotel.  I  suppose 
you  used  the  word  'stupid'  as  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional Homeric  epithet  suitable  to  the  professoriate 
generall}".  Well,  Goethe  himself  had  no  very  great 
veneration  for  the  German  professors  of  his  day, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  will  find  that  he  warmly 
recommended  Eckermann  to  cultivate  the  acquain- 
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tance  of  the  young  Englishmen  who  came  to 
Weimar.  But  he  added  (I  quote  from  memory, 
for  I  have  packed  up  the  book)  '  To  be  sure,  they 
are  often  very  stupid,  but  after  all  that  is  one 
way  in  which  Nature  exhibits  herself.'  Can  you 
appropriate  the  dictum  ?  Might  it  possibly  be 
worth  while  for  the  same  reason  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  stupid  professors  ?  Probably 
they  speak  a  little  English,  and  you  can  muster 
a  trifle  of  French,  if  not  of  German,  or  can  pick 
up  a  little  German  while  you  are  on  the  shelf. 
I  forgot,  by  the  way,  one  book  I  put  in  with 
hesitation :  but  you  said  you  had  Horace  with 
you,  though  you  went  to  sleep  over  him, — ludo 
fatigatumque  somno  Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes, 
&c., — was  it  that  ode  you  were  reading  ?  It  is 
Boissier's  Promenades  Archaeologiques,  vol.  ii,  that 
I  put  in,  which  is  all  about  the  country  of  Horace 
and  of  the  Aeneid,  and  most  exquisitely  written : 
don't  let  the  reference  to  Archaeology  alarm  you, 
either  in  this  book  or  Gardner's :  that  long  word 
may  mean  almost  anything,  and  in  any  case  it 
covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  which  is  very  plea- 
sant to  travel  in. 
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That  reminds  me  that  I  am  glad  you  were  able 
to  feel  your  feet  on  a  glacier  before  you  knocked 
up,  and  the  Aletsch  is,  as  you  very  properly  say, 
a  ripping  one.  I  search  my  vocabulary  in  vain 
for  such  an  epithet :  splendid,  magnificent,  glorious, 
vast, — they  all  pale  before  a  word  like  ripping, — 
which  seems  to  hit  off  better  than  any  other  the 
inward  intense  satisfaction  of  young  minds,  and 
is  usually  found  welling  up  from  the  soul  of  a 
schoolboy.  When  did  you  take  your  toga  virilis  ? 
Or  rather,  I  mean,  when  shall  I  see  you  at  Oxford 
to  take  your  degree  ?  I  hope  to  see  you  there 
before  long,  quite  well  and  hearty,  oblivious  of 
examinations,  and  safe  in  the  I.C.S.  I  shall  be 
able  till  then  to  write  as  often  as  you  care  to  read 
my  letters. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 
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Maderanerthal,  Sept.  6. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

Your  letter  has  just  come,  and  I  shall 
•expect  the  books  by  an  old  horse  that  goes  up 
and  down  the  valley  with  parcels.  I  won't  say 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  taking  such  trouble 
for  a  second-class  cruiser  like  me,  because  I  think 
you  know  me  just  a  bit,  and  if  you  do,  you  can 
guess  what  I  feel. 

Your  admonitions  have  come  a  day  too  late : 
I  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two 
professors,  who  seem  to  be  quite  a  decent  sort. 
As  I  was  limping  back  from  watching  Arthur 
vanishing  down  the  valley,  feeling  rather  lonely, 
one  of  them  came  in  with  a  butterfly  net,  which 
he  is  always  poking  about  with,  and  spoke  to  me 
in  English.  'You  have  lost  your  friend,  yes  ?  He 
is  a  fine  young  man.'  And  in  the  evening  I  found 
they  had  all  conceived  an  immense  admiration  for 
him,  as  well  they  might,  for  he  is  a  ripping  good 
fellow.  '  He  is  a  student  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  What  then 
does  he  study  ? '  That  rather  brought  me  up,  for 
Arthur  goes  in  for  Groups,  and  was  ploughed  in 
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Pol.  Econ.  last  term :  but  I  said  he  was  a  student 
of  Political  Economy,  and  that  pleased  them  im- 
mensely. 

We  rather  chummed  up  during  a  smoke  in  the 
evening,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  look  at  my  knee, 
and  I  showed  it  him.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
suffering  from  anything  else,  as  I  look  rather  out 
of  sorts, — and  I  told  him  I  was  suffering  from 
exams.,  which  rather  mystified  him,  and  I  believe 
he  looked  out  the  word  in  a  dictionary  afterwards  : 
but  he  is  a  decent  sort,  as  I  said,  and  didn't  press 
me  to  tell  him  whether  they  were  in  my  head  or 
my  stomach.  Presently  he  asked  if  I  would  like 
to  see  his  butterflies,  which  were  really  a  splendid 
collection  fora  month's  hunting  (I  know  something 
about  them,  for  I  used  to  collect  until  I  was  about 
fifteen,  when  I  had  to  go  in  for  games  and  grind). 
Did  I  know  Professor  Bolton  at  Oxford  ?  No, 
I  didn't,  and  in  fact  had  never  heard  of  him. 
Who  the  mischief  is  Professor  Bolton  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  him  ?  He  had  actually  been  in 
England  at  the  British  Association,  and  had  heard 
Professor  Bolton  lecture. 

Well,  I  must  say  they  are  all  wonderfully  kind 
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to  me,  and  insist  on  my  going  with  them  in  a  sort 
of  litter  carried  by  two  guides  to  see  the  Hiifi 
glacier  this  afternoon.  But  my  friend,  who  is  a 
rum  little  chap  with  spectacles,  has  gone  down  to 
Amsteg  or  somewere  early  this  morning.  When 
the  books  come  I  shall  be  in  clover.  I  feel  better 
already.  Pens  and  paper  expected  to-night  with 

the  books. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 

Don't  tell  my  people  there's  anything  the  matter 
with  me. 


Maderanerthal,  Sept.  7. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

Here's  another  one :  I  hope  it  won't  bore 
you.  If  it  does,  tell  me,  and  I'll  keep  a  diary  in- 
stead, for  I  find  writing  passes  the  time  when  one 
can't  get  about.  But  in  diaries  you  have  to  talk  to 
yourself,  which  is  unwholesome. 

I  really  must  tell  you  what  happened  yesterday. 


Herr  Nageli, — that's  the  butterfly  man,— came  back 
late  last  night,  with  a  bag  full  of  things  for  my 
knee !  He  said  he  had  been  to  Lucerne  to  see 
his  grandmother,  and  took  the  opportunity,  &c. 
I  felt  inclined  to  say  that  I  wished  it  had  been 
a  nearer  relation,  and  indeed  I  believe  her  name 
is  Mrs.  Harris.  However,  he  told  me  that  he  is 
a  medical  professor  at  Zurich,  and  that  he  saw 
that  the  knee  would  be  a  bad  job  unless  it  were 
looked  to  at  once,  and  that  it  would  never  do  for 
me  to  leave  this  air  and  go  down  to  Lucerne  or 
Zurich  to  a  doctor  myself.  Also  that  I  shall  be 
all  right,  he  hopes,  in  a  few  days,  and  that  if  the 
weather  improves  we  may  manage  to  cross  the 
Clariden  Grat  into  Canton  Glarus,  where  he  wants 
to  get  some  more  butterflies,  and  so  on  to  Zurich. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  I  can't  imagine  what 
he  finds  in  me  to  take  such  trouble  about,  and 
really  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him.  I  suppose 
the  I.C.S.  will  be  out  very  soon,  but  I  have  almost 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 
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Bournemouth,  Sept.  9,  1903. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

I  am  most  truly  glad  that  you  have  fallen 
among  friends.  You  must  bring  Herr  Nageli  to 
Oxford,  and  let  me  thank  him  in  person.  You 
want  to  know  what  he  finds  attractive  in  you  that 
he  should  take  so  much  trouble.  Well,  perhaps 
he  finds  something  new  in  the  way  of  human 
nature;  were  not  the  Helvetii,  like  other  Gauls, 
rerum  novarum  cupidi?  It  strikes  me  also  that 
possibly  you  may  be  finding  something  new  in 
htm,  and  that  the  Fates  are  guiding  your  steps 
into  a  region  where  travelling  Englishmen  seldom 
penetrate.  But  on  the  whole  I  expect  he  finds 
you  a  friendly  person,  not  wholly  without  intelli- 
gence ;  I  could  put  this  more  strongly,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  good  for  you.  By  the 
way,  please  do  not  make  any  more  allusions  to 
your  class  in  Greats ;  it  doesn't  matter  to  me 
(and  very  little  to  any  one  else)  what  class  my 
pupils  get,  provided  they  have  not  wasted  their 
time.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  men  fancied 
they  were  labelled  for  life  first,  second,  or  third 
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class;  but  they  soon  got  the  better  of  that  de- 
lusion, and  in  these  days,  for  what  reason  I  hardly 
know,  they  seem  to  get  over  it  still  more  quickly. 
I  don't  think  the  British  world  believes  in  the 
results  of  examinations  quite  as  much  as  it  did. 
Who  (the  mischief)  is  Professor  Bolton  ?  Prob- 
ably he  is  identical  with  Professor  Poulton,  of 
whom  I  doubt  whether  you  have  heard  any  more 
than  you  have  of  Professor  Bolton.  Have  you 
ever  been  into  the  Museum,  and  seen  the  Hope 
collections  ?  For  that  matter,  have  you  ever  been 
into  the  Ashmolean,  or  the  University  Galleries, 
or  the  Bodleian  ?  Or  have  you  noticed  the 
Norman  castle  as  you  come  up  from  the  station, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  fortress  close  by  it  ?  Some 
day  you  and  I  will  begin  seeing  Oxford.  But 
to  return  to  the  professor.  Poulton  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  entomological  research  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  one  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
world's  entomology.  This  doesn't  mean  collecting 
butterflies,  though  butterflies  come  to  him  from  all 
parts ;  it  means  very  curious  biological  problems, 
which  I  would  explain  if  I  had  time,  and  under- 
stood them  better  than  I  do.  There  is  no  work 
c  2 
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of  its  kind  better  done  in  Oxford  than  his.  Ask 
Prof.  Nageli  if  he  has  seen  Poulton's  last  reports ; 
they  are  really  wonderful. 

As  I  am  now  getting  to  be  an  old  ancient  man, 
as  Thomas  Hardy's  Dorsetshire  folk  say,  I  begin 
to  think  that  in  some  ways  old  times  at  Oxford 
were  better  than  the  present.  When  I  was  an 
undergraduate,  even  classical  men  often  found 
time  to  go  to  lectures  in  the  Museum ;  I  used  to 
go  to  Phillips  the  geologist,  and  once  at  a  little 
inn  on  the  mountains  at  the  top  of  the  Melchthal, 
I  met  a  Swiss  geologist  who  knew  him.  I  had  to 
tell  him  that  Phillips  had  met  with  a  fatal  accident, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  genuine  grief  and  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  the  man.  It  made  me 
feel  proud  of  Oxford.  It  made  me  feel  the  uni- 
versal fellowship  of  real  learning,  which  knows  no 
distinctions  of  race  or  language. 

I  expect  that  by  this  time  you  will  be  asking 
who  the  mischief  is  Professor  Gardner,  as  the 
books  will  have  reached  you.  Professor  Gardner 
is  the  Gracchus  of  Oxford ;  he  wishes  (so  they  say) 
to  destroy  the  constitution  of  Greats.  Some  day, 
when  we  come  to  blows  about  it  in  the  Convoca- 
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tion  house  (I  suppose  you  have  never  been  there, 
as  you  have  not  taken  your  degree),  some  fiery 
constitutionalist  will  knock  him  on  the  head  with 
a  fragment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  chair,  and  the 
Plutarch  who  will  eventually  write  his  life  will  say 
that  he  died  apia-rov  ftovXcvpa.™*  eW/ca.  But  I  am  slip- 
ping into  the  usual  Oxford  frivolity.  Really,  he  is 
the  Chamberlain  of  Oxford,  who  does  not  see  why 
things  should  always  go  on  exactly  as  they  have 
done  for  fifty  years  or  so,  and  who  clearly  and 
resolutely  puts  out  his  opinion  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  and  that  we  must  become  less 
of  a  big  school  and  more  of  a  real  University. 
Please  don't  understand  me  as  committing  myself 
either  to  Chamberlain  or  to  Gardner ;  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  you  think  about  both  of  them,  but  as 
you  have  Gardner's  book  with  you  we  might  take 
him  first.  And  to  say  the  truth,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  me  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  '  friendly 
person  not  wholly  without  intelligence,'  who  has 
lately  been  himself  through  the  mill,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gardner,  is  very  much  out  of  order, 
and  needs  new  scientific  appliances  to  make  it 
grind  well.  But  take  your  leisure;  I  hope  you 
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are  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day,  and  not  worrying 
your  exhausted  brain  with  books.  When  you  feel 
inclined,  anything  }T>U  write  will  be  welcome  and 
probably  instructive;  let  this  make  up  for  any 
soreness  you  may  feel  after  reading  other  passages 
in  this  long  epistle. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 

Maderanerthal,  Sept.  8. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

The  books  have  come,  and  when  I  have 
recovered  my  taste  for  reading  I  shall  be  even 
more  grateful  to  you  than  I  am  now.  At  present 
1  feel  with  a  friend  devoted  to  natural  history, 
who  complained  that  he  had  not  time  to  read, 
1  for  as  long  as  there's  light  I  want  to  be  looking 
at  things.'1  Books  may  be  made  for  men,  but  I 
deny  that  man  was  made  for  books.  However, 
I  have  selected  the  smallest  of  them,  Bury's  In- 
augural Lecture,  which  interests  me  as  much  as  any 
printed  matter  can. 
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I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel  this  morning,, 
with  Dr.  Nageli  close  by  smoking  his  cigar,  and 
had  just  got  to  the  place  where  Bury  lays  it  down 
that  history  is  science  and  nothing  more  nor  less, 
and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  litera- 
ture. I  was  just  thinking  that  everything  seems 
to  be  science  now,  and  that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  human  nature,-  when  my  e}res  wandered  down 
the  valley  as  usual.  Then  a  rather  curious  con- 
versation ensued,  which  may  interest  or  perhaps 
amuse  you. 

Holmes.  Dr.  Nageli,  if  you  were  going  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Maderanerthal,  how  would  you  set 
about  it  ? 

Nageli  (after  a  few  puffs).  I  should  begin  with 
the  geology,  or  rather  with  the  glaciology. 

Holmes.  There  we  are  again  :  everything  is 
science.  You  remind  me  of  a  grim  joke  of 
Beethoven's  in  a  letter  to  his  violoncellist  friend : 
he  said  he  was  going  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
violoncello,  of  which  Part  I  would  be  on  entrails 
in  general,  and  Part  II  on  catgut  in  particular. 

Nageli.  Well,  you  cannot  begin  wissenschaftlich 
unless  you  begin  with  the  glacier. 
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Holmes.  Why  the  glacier,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness ?  I  didn't  mean  the  pre-historic  history,  I 
meant  the  history  of  the  human  beings  in  the 
valley. 

Ndgeli.  My  dear  young  friend,  you  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  an  Alpine  valley  with 
a  glacier  in  it.  When  was  the  valley  first  habi- 
table for  human  beings  ?  It  is  not  my  Fach,  and 
I  do  not  know :  but  I  am  sure  that  this  Hiifi 
glacier  once  filled  the  valley,  and  then  slowly 
retreated  to  where  it  is  now.  It  is  retreating 
still,  as  you  may  see  if  you  look  at  the  moraines. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  cows 
and  goats  began  to  find  pasture  here.  I  should 
have  to  consult  the  geologists,  and  then  I  should 
find  out  whether  there  are  any  documents.  We 
are  in  Canton  Uri,  almost  the  oldest  of  the  cantons, 
where  there  are  many  curious  old  usages,  and 
there  may  be  old  records  too.  Then  I  should 
have  to  get  the  palaeographers  to  decipher  the 
documents. 

Holmes.  It  is  all  science  then,  like  everything 
•else  now-a-days  ? 

Ndgeli  (with  emphasis).    Ja  wohl ! 
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I  have  been  reading  a  novel  of  Miss  Austen's, 
Northanger  Abbey,  in  which  the  innocent  Catherine 
(by  the  way,  the  idea  of  her  becoming  Mrs.  Henry 
Tilney  annoys  me),  propounds  some  remarkable 
views  about  history.  In  a  walk  by  the  Avon  at 
Bath,  with  H.  T.  and  his  sister,  she  says  she  can't 
understand  why  history  is  so  dull,  'considering 
that  the  chief  of  it  must  be  invention.'  If  it  was 
dull  when  it  was  invention  (and  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  was  wrong  on  this  point),  what  must  it 
be  when  it  is  science, — when  it  has  absolutely  no 
relation  to  literature?  But  isn't  Bury  narrow- 
ing down  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  historical 
investigation?  I  can't  help  thinking  there's  a 
muddle  somewhere.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
were  not  historians,  and  are  not  now  history, 
I  suppose,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learnt 
from  Greats  lectures,  it  is  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  and  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  writing 
history.  They  are  only  material  for  the  scientific 
historian,  who  has  suddenly  appeared  in  this  pre- 
sent age  to  lead  us  to  truth  and  fact.  Yet  Hero- 
dotus and  his  mind  and  his  way  of  looking  at 
things  seem  to  me  to  be  facts  If  you  dissect 
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him  too  closely,  may  you  not  lose  the  perception 
of  those  facts  ? 

But  I  am  getting  as  priggish  as  Henry  Tilney. 
And  I  must  go  to  Dr.  Schreiner  for  a  German 
lesson  :  he  is  the  other  Professor,  and  he  is  giving 
me  an  occasional  lesson.  It  is  a  work  of  di/a/^o-i? 
however.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  told  you  that  I 
was  for  a  time  at  school  in  Germany. 

Yours  ever, 
J.  H. 


Bournemouth,  Sept.  10,  1903. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

Your  letters  begin  to  grow  solid  and 
serious,  and  if  this  goes  on  I  shall  find  myself 
slipping  into  the  tutorial  attitude,  and  fancying 
that  you  are  sitting  in  the  other  arm  chair  (not 
/xaXto-ra  /xeV  but  ei  Se  /DJ),  and  reading  me  an  essay. 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  picking  up  fast.  But  don't 
read  too  much ;  as  long  as  there's  light,  be  looking 
at  things,  since  they  are  all  new  to  you,  including 
the  Professors.  If  you  can  go  on  writing  to  me, 
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please   do,  for   thoughts   born   in  Alpine  air  are 
evidently  worth  bringing  up. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  muddle  anywhere  in 
Bury's  lecture ;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  he  nar- 
rows down  the  meaning  of  the  word  history  more 
than  is  perhaps  convenient.  The  results  of  his- 
tory, he  says,  are  political  and  social  science,  and 
the  literary  form  in  which  history  is,  or  rather 
used  to  be  written,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do- 
with  history,  but  is  really  rhetoric.  So  there  is 
nothing  left  for  history  to  mean  but  the  actual 
scientific  investigation  of  facts,  and  when  from 
that  you  have  subtracted  archaeology  in  all  its 
branches,  palaeography,  and  several  other -ologies, 
including  glaciology  as  it  appears,  for  Alpine 
valleys,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  what  is  left. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  to  keep 
history  as  a  wide  and  general  term,  like  the  German 
Geschichte,  and  to  reckon  under  it  all  the  attendant 
and  resulting  sciences.  I  don't  suppose  Bury 
would  object ;  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  insist 
that  history  needs  scientific  treatment,  and  that 
means  that  there  are  certain  methods  of  working 
your  material  which  only  the  amateur  or  pseudo- 
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historian  will  neglect.  He  wants  Englishmen  to 
recognise  this  fact,  so  that  they  may  save  them- 
selves an  appalling  amount  of  wasted  time  and 
labour.  It  is  astonishing  what  nonsense  able  men 
will  sometimes  write,  just  because  they  don't  know 
even  the  elementary  laws  of  scientific  investigation. 
Bad  work  is  worse  than  no  work. 

When  he  says  that  history  has  nothing  to  do  with 
literature,  he  is  only  pushing  the  same  point  a  little 
further.  It  is  the  matter,  not  the  form,  that  is  the 
essential  thing :  it  is  much  more  important  to  try 
and  get  at  truth  than  to  trouble  about  the  form  in 
which  you  state  it.  But  I  agree  that  the  way  in 
which  he  puts  this  looks  a  little  harsh  and  naked. 
It  might  even  do  harm,  in  tempting  us  to  imitate 
the  Germans,  who  as  a  rule  are  utterly  indifferent 
about  how  they  say  a  thing,  and  are  often  positive 
nuisances  in  their  cumbrousness  and  opacity.  I 
wish  they  would  attend  a  little  more  to  style, — 
to  the  ars  rhetorica,  which  is  after  all  in  its  proper 
sense  only  the  result  of  a  conscientious  effort  to 
think  clearly  and  get  down  your  meaning  neatly. 
Rhetoric  need  not  mean  adornment,  though  it  is 
often  used  in  that  sense.  No  one  would  call 
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Darwin  a  rhetorician,  yet  he  was  one  in  so  far 
as  he  positively  refused  to  let  any  sentence  stand 
of  which  the  meaning  was  not  clear  in  his  mind 
and  pellucid  to  the  reader.  If  you  ever  get  as  far 
in  Mat.  Arnold's  book  as  his  essay  on  Joubert,  you 
will  find  some  good  things  on  this  subject.  '  The 
delight  of  life  he  had  found  in  truth,  and  in  the 
satisfaction  which  the  enjoyment  of  truth  gives  to 
the  spirit :  and  he  thought  the  truth  was  never 
really  and  worthily  said,  so  long  as  the  least  cloud, 
clumsiness,  or  repulsiveness,  hung  about  the 
expression  of  it.'  Cambridge  has  another  pro- 
fessor, Maitland,  a  past  master  of  history  in  the 
true  and  scientific  sense,  who  has  the  rare  gift  of 
making  every  paragraph  lucid  and  interesting:  but 
he  is  not  a  rhetorician  in  the  vulgar  sense, — far 
indeed  from  it. 

I  see  no  reason  why  history,  even  in  Bury's  sense 
of  it,  should  be  a  melancholy  ocean  without  a  ripple 
on  it  to  please  the  mind's  eye  as  one  pilots  oneself 
through  it.  I  like  your  remark  about  Herodotus. 
The  Greeks  of  that  age  could  not  help  rippling; 
they  must  have  caught  it  of  their  own  Mediterra- 
nean. A  man  may  be  a  digger  and  delver,  and 
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jet  have  a  sense  of  humour.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
even  thankful  that  Herodotus  was  not  scientific, 
like  Polybius :  for  he  would  not  even  in  a  histori- 
cal sense  have  been  the  valuable  '  fact '  that  he  is. 

There  are  some  wonderfully  fine  things  in  Bury's 
lecture.  Look  at  page  30 :  'If  one  were  asked  to 
define  in  a  word  the  end  of  higher  education,  I  do 
not  know  that  one  could  find  a  much  better  defini- 
tion than  this  :  the  training  of  the  mind  to  look  at 
v  experience  objectively,  without  immediate  relation 
to  one's  time  and  place.'  There  is  something  for 
you  to  think  about.  It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
If  we  could  really  live  up  to  it  in  studying  history, 
we  should  be  scientific  indeed :  we  should  have 
succeeded  in  paralysing  or  destroying  our  emotions. 
And  in  the  present  imperfection  of  humanity,  no 
sooner  does  one  take  up  a  pen  to  write  about  the 
experience  of  human  society,  than  that  subtle 
emotional  element  in  our  nature  begins  to  get  the 
better  of  us.  It  is  not  so  as  a  rule  with  the 
sciences  which  do  not  deal  with  human  nature; 
there  is  emotion  in  the  delight  of  discovery,  but  it 
does  not  affect  our  judgment  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree.  So  we  seem  to  come  to  the  sad 
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we  cannot  do  all  we  ought  to,  and  that  if  we  did  we 
should  be  almost  violating  our  own  nature. 

A  fortnight  ago  you  would  have  been  asleep 
before  getting  so  far  in  my  letter.  If  you  can 
assure  me  that  you  are  still  awake  I  shall  be  con- 
firmed in  my  belief  that  you  are  getting  rid  of  the 

'exams.' 

Ever  yours, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 

P.S.  I  can't  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
another  quotation  to  the  one  from  Joubert,  for  it 
exactly  and  beautifully  expresses  my  point.  It  is 
from  Roger  Ascham's  Scholemasier,  a  book  full  of 
delights,  my  possession  of  which  dates  from  my 
schooldays,  when  it  was  admirably  edited  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  great  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  What  a  bless- 
ing, by  the  way,  is  the  Long  Vacation  to  a  College 
tutor,  for  it  is  then  possible  to  take  down  these  old 
books  from  our  shelves  without  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  something  more  immediately  to 
the  purpose  of  our  every  day  work.  This  is  the 
passage : 
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1  All  soch  Authors,  as  be  fullest  of  good  matter 
and  right  judgement  in  doctrine,  be  likewise  always 
most  proper  in  wordes,  most  apte  in  sentence, 
most  plain  and  pure  in  uttering  the  same.1 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  would  have  delighted 
Darwin. 


Maderanerthal,  Sept.  12,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  have  read  your  letter  over  twice,  and  feel 
much  the  wiser  for  it :  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
weather  is  so  fine  now,  and  my  knee  is  so  much 
better,  that  I  am  out  pretty  well  all  day,  and  hope 
very  soon  to  get  over  the  Clariden  Grat  with  the 
two  Ziirichers.  Besides,  I  have  started  a  new 
interest ;  I  think  I  must  have  some  Celtic  blood  in 
me,  for  I  have  become  decidedly  rerum  novarum 
cupidus.  When  I  look  back  on  my  life  at  school 
and  at  Oxford,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it  has 
been  rather  remarkably  devoid  of  new  interests. 
What  with  games  and  work  in  term,  and  much  the 
same  in  vacations,  plus  occasional  shooting  and 
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fishing,  there  has  simply  been  no  time,  and  all  this 
year  I  have  been  working  like  a  horse  at  getting 
things  into  examination  form.  My  last  hobby  has 
been  started  by  Professor  Schreiner.  There  is  a 
new  wooden  house  being  built  close  by,  and  he  has 
been  explaining  to  me  the  methods  of  construction, 
which  are  miles  more  interesting  than  I  ever  could 
have  supposed,  though  I  have  picked  up  a  certain 
amount  of  architecture  from  my  uncle,  who  did 
once  offer  to  take  me  as  a  pupil  before  this  idea  of 
the  I.C.S.  came  on.  It  seems  that  there  are  no  end 
of  different  types  of  wooden  house,  or  chalet,  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  their  history  is  a  curious 
one :  but  I  still  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
the  Professor's  talk,  though  I  am  getting  on  with 
German,  and  his  English  is  not  equal  to  architec- 
tural conversation. 

Since  I  wrote  the  last  sentence  a  telegram  has 
come  to  tell  me  that  the  I.C.S.  list  is  out  and  that 
I  am  not  in  it.  I  can't  write  any  more  now.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  it  is  rather  a 
crusher  to  find  oneself  stranded  after  all  this  grind. 
These  .  .  .  (please  supply  adjective  according  to 
taste)  competitive  examinations  do  as  much  harm 
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as  good  by  damaging  more  than  half  the  competi- 
tors for  no  reason  at  all.  Don't  trouble  about  con- 
solation :  I  shall  go  out  in  the  sun  and  chew  the 
cud  till  I  come  right,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  soon 
shall  in  this  air.  A  second  failure !  that  is  what  I 
have  to  meditate  about :  wholesome  but  bitter  to 

the  taste. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Maderanerthal,  Sept.  13,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  despatch  another  short  note  on  the 
top  of  the  last  one,  to  prevent  you  shedding 
any  unnecessary  tears  over  my  fate.  After  send- 
ing my  letter  yesterday  I  went  out  and  lay 
down  under  the  pines  like  a  sick  rabbit.  It 
.was  hot,  and  sleep  was  just  coming  to  the 
rescue,  when  I  was  suddenly  woke  up  by 
Nageli,  who  fell  over  my  carcase  as  he  was  pur- 
suing a  butterfly,  lost  his  prey,  and  broke  his 
net.  I  fear  I  uttered  a  bad  word,  viz.,  that  one 
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which  foreigners  usually  associate  with  an  exas- 
perated Englishman.  Herr  Schreiner  came  panting 
up  after  his  friend,  and  the  two  perceiving  that 
something  was  wrong  with  me,  would  modestly 
have  retired,  if  I  had  not  kept  them  and  told  them 
what  was  up.  The  result  of  the  conference  that 
followed  was  that  I  went  back  and  wrote  both 
to  my  father  and  uncle,  telling  them  that  I  want 
to  go  in  for  architecture,  and  asking  them  to 
arrange,  if  they  possibly  can,  for  me  to  enter  my 
uncle's  office  in  January,  and  also  asking  for  an 
extension  of  time  here,  so  that  I  may  go  to  Zurich 
and  attend  Schreiner's  lectures.  He  has  a  further 
plan,  of  which  1  will  write  again.  Meanwhile  I 
am  going  to  enjoy  myself,  now  the  burden  is  off 
my  mind ;  I  have  begun  Oxford  at  the  Cross- 
ways,  and  shall  write  to  you  about  it  soon. 
Please  send  me  out  a  Virgil  when  you  can  lay 
hands  on  one.  I  have  been  reading  Boissier  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  have  found  his  chapters  on 
the  localities  of  the  ^Eneid  so — well,  say — ripping, 
that  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  read  the  JEncid  again 
with  either  ease  or  pleasure.  I  worked  it  very 
hard  for  Mods.,  and  since  then  have  never  looked 
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at  it.  I  wonder  whether  you  sent  me  Boissier  in 
order  to  entice  me  to  it  again?  If  so,  you  are  a 
subtler  person  than  I  took  you  for.  Anyhow  you 
are  an  immense  blessing  to  an  afflicted  victim  of 
examinations.  •  But  '  major  rerum  mihi  nascitur 
ordk :  majus.  opus  moveo.1  You  see  I  can  quote 
him.  My  brains  are  decidedly  coming  to  life 
again.  Don't  disturb  yourself  about  me,  but 

believe  me, 

Yours  always, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Bournemouth,  Sept.  16,  1903. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

As  you  so  particularly  ask  me  not  to 
send  you  consolation,  I  refrain  from  doing  so. 
I  must,  however,  uncork  myself  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
letting  off  gas  on  the  subject  of  examinations. 

You  need  not  read  this  if  you  don't  like ;  it  is 
often  of  service  to  one  to  write  a  letter,  even  if 
no  one  is  going  to  read  it.  The  fact  is  that  I  am 
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very  indignant  at  this  moment  that  a  man  of 
ability  like  you  should  twice  have  been  a  victim 
in  a  single  summer.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that 
you  have  not  got  a  great  deal  of  good  by  reading 
for  honours:  I  know  very  well  that  you  have. 
Two  years  ago  you  were,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
tolerably  intelligent  schoolboy,  and  now  I  will 
answer  for  it  (and  put  it  into  a  testimonial  if  you 
wish  it)  that  you  can  turn  your  hand  to  almost 
anything,  whether  in  the  /3ios  TJTXXKTIKOS  or  the  /3ios 
OfuprjTiKos,  with-*  the  intelligence  of  a  grown  man. 
But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  you  ought  to  have  had 
this  summer  as  a  free  time  to  turn  round  in ;  the 
strain  of  Greats  was  considerable, — greater  prob- 
ably than  you  knew  yourself, — and  then  you  had 
to  enslave  yourself  again  for  another  two  months, 
to  enslave  yourself  to  an  exam  (I  shall  write  it  so, 
it  is  not  a  word  that  I  care  to  be  long  over,  my  pen 
lingereth  not  lovingly  upon  it)  of  a  far  more 
exasperating  and  degrading  type,  and  all  for 
nothing. 

Exams  there  must  be  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
but  the  less  we  have  of  exams,  that  do  not  posi- 
tively help  us  in  education,  the  better  we  shall  be 
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as  a  nation.  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle 
that  all  exams  should  contribute  to  the  education 
both  of  examiner  and  examinee,  and  that  when 
they  are  obviously  only  used  as  a  test,  as  in  the 
competitive  exams  of  Government,  they  should 
(if  no  other  way  can  be  found  of  selecting  the  best 
men  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view)  be  con- 
stantly scrutinised  by  a  committee  of  educators  of 
the  highest  reputation,  and  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  regard  to  subjects  and  duration.  We  in  Eng- 
land have  become  so  completely  salted,  soused, 
and  pickled  in  these  exams,  that  we  no  longer  use 
our  natural  intelligence  in  judging  of  them.  We 
take  them  for  granted,  and  never  or  rarely  enquire 
into  their  effect  on  the  human  mind.  We  have 
lost  the  power  of  summing  up  the  general  result 
of  them  on  the  nation  during  a  long  series  of 
decades;  do  you  remember  that  Darwin  in  his 
gentle  way  complained  that  his  critics  misjudged 
him  because  their  minds  were  not  trained  to  sum 
up  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  working  through 
a  period  of  indefinite  length?  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  our  system  of  exams  has 
seriously  damaged  the  natural  intelligence  of  the 
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nation  by  almost  destroying  the  freshness  of 
interest  which  a  fair  average  of  boys  ought  to 
take  in  their  work,  and  by  robbing  them  of  much 
mental  freedom  and  elasticity.  We  get  into  a 
habit  of  looking  at  knowledge  in  terms  of  ex- 
amination ;  I  know  many  whose  knowledge 
seems  naturally  to  fall  into  the  form  of  exam 
questions.  I  will  tell  you  another  idea  that  has 
lately  occurred  to  me ;  that  our  athletic  fever 
from  which  we  have  all  more  or  less  suffered  has 
been  due  in  part  to  this  same  cause.  By  weaken- 
ing our  natural  curiosity  to  know  things  in  and 
for  themselves,  it  has  thrown  an  appalling  amount 
of  energy  and  excitement  into  the  world  of  com- 
petition in  the  field.  Indeed  I  am  half  inclined  ta 
guess  that  at  schools  especially  the  whole  level  of 
teaching  has  fallen  as  a  result  of  the  alienation  of 
energy  from  its  proper  sphere,  and  that  the  want 
of  lively  interest  that  so  many  masters  feel  in 
what  they  teach  (for  they  do  not  really  teach  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts)  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  freshness  and  pleasantness  of 
games.  They  like  their  boys,  and  take  an  interest 
in  them  and  their  progress ;  it  is  the  work  that 
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they  so  often  do  not  really  enjoy,  and  then  the 
progress  the  boys  make  lacks  a  certain  element 
of  freshness  and  spontaneity  too.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  think  that  the  weariness  of  the  work, 
when  the  unlucky  master  has  not  time  to  be 
learning  something  for  himself,  or  has  not  the 
natural  desire  to  do  so,  has  in  turn  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  athletics  as  a  relief  from  the 
tiresome  routine. 

Yes,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  exaggeration 
of  the  exam  system  is  due  partly  to  the  want  of 
good  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  it 
may  remedy  itself  if  paedagogic  trainers  are  on  the 
right  tack,  and  try  to  enforce  the  true  doctrine  that 
no  teacher,  even  of  small  boys,  can  be  really  in- 
spiring unless  he  has  intellectual  interests  of  his 
own.  Exam  makes  up  in  some  feeble  degree  for 
this  failing ;  it  secures  that  what  is  learnt  shall  be 
known  at  a  certain  given  time ;  how  far  it  secures 
that  it  shall  be  retained  in  the  mind  and  enjoyed 
and  valued  as  knowledge,  is  perhaps  another 
question.  It  can't  be  denied  that  as  often  as  not  it 
discourages  and  depresses  the  young  mind ;  how 
well  I  remember  having  to  do  collection  papers 
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when  I  was  an  undergraduate,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  convenient  to  me  to  have  them  to  do,  and  the 
disgusting  sensation  of  having  to  write  something 
about  what  was  not  well  rooted  in  your  mind,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  taking  up  that  subject  again 
when  a  bad  paper  had  put  you  out  of  humour  with 
it.  I  daresay  you  have  not  had  much  experience  of 
that  kind,  for  as  you  know  I  never  worried  you  much 
with  collections,  on  principle.  I  wonder  whether 
you  would  have  got  a  first  if  I  had ;  I  have  occa- 
sionally had  a  twinge  about  such  tutorial  wicked- 
ness on  my  part.  However  that  may  be,  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  ever  remember  an  exam 
which  roused  you  to  enthusiasm  and  refreshed  your 
faculties.  I  don't  say  such  a  thing  is  impossible, 
but  it  can't  be  possible  without  managing  the 
exam  with  much  more  thought  about  its  effect  on 
the  mind  than  is  usual  in  England. 

In  ancient  days,  long  before  you  were  ever 
thought  of,  my  dear  Jim,  I  was  at  a  certain  private 
school  as  a  day  boy.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
I  can't  recollect  ever  doing  a  written  exam  all  the 
two  years  I  was  there.  I  search  my  memory  in 
vain.  I  may  have  had  such  an  experience,  but  if 
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so,  it  left  no  impression  on  my  mind  either  for  good 
or  bad.  Perhaps  we  were  what  would  now  be 
called  slack  •  I  fear  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  did 
not  make  great  progress  in  the  Greek  irregular 
verbs,  for  when  I  went  to  a  public  school  I  was 
found  lamentably  deficient  in  them.  Worse  still, 
I  never  played  either  football  or  cricket,  and  my 
fondness  for  the  latter  game  dates  from  a  later 
period.  I  see  your  hair  standing  on  end  at  the 
bare  notion  of  such  depravity  at  so  tender  an 
age.  The  whole  truth  must  come  out,  I  have  never 
ventured  to  make  the  confession  before, — I  never 
even  '  went  for  a  run '  or  ran  violently  round  the 
playground  a  fixed  number  of  times  before  break- 
fast, as  I  see  Dr.  Somebody's  boys  doing  here  when 
I  take  my  early  walk.  What  on  earth  did  I  do,  you 
will  ask.  Why,  I  read  all  the  books  I  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  I  collected  butterflies  as  you  did 
yourself  at  that  age, — and,  by  the  way,  1  caught 
some  of  a  species  which  Professor  Poulton  tells  me 
have  since  become  extinct  or  nearly  so  in  this 
country, — and  I  laid  the  foundation  of  one  other 
pursuit  which  has  been  a  constant  delight  to  me 
all  my  life  since.  That  was  how  I  wasted  my  time 
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and  opportunities,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  a 
small  boy  then  and  not  now,  for  in  the  present  age 
I  have  little  doubt  that  my  back  would  be  sore  and 
my  conscience  hardened  by  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  private  schoolmaster  to  bring  me  to 
a  sense  of  my  shortcomings.  One  other  thing  I 
must  tell  you  about  this  school :  in  my  class,  when 
I  left  it,  there  were  six  boys ;  one  became  a  very 
distinguished  man  of  science,  and  Professor  at 
Oxford  ;  another  is  one  of  the  greatest  Hebrew 
scholars  in  Europe;  a  third  is  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  world  of  schoolmasters;  a  fourth 
is  your  humble  servant,  of  whom  the  less  said 
the  better.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  wasted 
our  time  altogether.  Anyhow  I  think  we  went 
to  our  respective  public  schools  with  our  minds 
fresh  and  our  interests  pretty  numerous  and 
lively.  If  we  really  were  idle  boys,  then  I  think 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  idle  boy,  a  process  on 
which  the  head  masters  seem  to  have  set  their 
hearts,  is  a  process  that  needs  a  little  consideration 
and  criticism. 

This  letter  has  grown  too  long,  but  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  that  you  need  not  read  it,  my  con- 
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science  is  clear.  If  you  do  get  to  the  end,  and 
have  time  to  think  about  such  matters  as  you  lie 
in  the  sun  with  no  incubus  of  an  exam  oppressing 
you,  tell  me  whether  you  do  not  agree  (i)  that  all 
exams  should  be  no  more  than  helps  to  progress, 
and  helps  of  a  refreshing  and  not  a  dispiriting 
sort :  (2)  that  where  they  are  merely  tests,  as  in 
the  I.C.S.,  they  should  be  carefully  supervised  by 
a  committee  of  trained  educators  acting  for  the 
government,  and  so  for  the  nation. 

Your  second  letter  has  this  moment  come,  and  1 
am  delighted  with  your  resolution  about  the  archi- 
tecture and  Zurich.  I  will  write  to  your  father 
myself  at  once  and  tell  him  what  I  think.  Good 
luck  to  you,  from 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 

P.S.  It  was  too  late  for  post  when  this  treat- 
ise,— dissertatio  de  examinationibus,  was  finished. 
Wanting  a  light  book  after  my  exertions,  I  hap- 
pened to  dip  into  that  evergreen  trifle,  Vice  Versa. 
There  I  found  a  remark  of  that  light-headed  youth 
Jolland,  which  struck  me  as  to  the  point.  He  very 
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properly  objected  to  having  to  le,arn  hymns  on 
Sunday  afternoon, — but  why  ?  Because  '  no  one 
ever  got  marks  for  them  in  any  exam  he  ever 
heard  of.' 


Maderanerthal,  Sept.  17, 1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  must  send  you  only  the  essence  of  a 
letter,  for  we  start  early  to-morrow  morning  (half 
past  three,  I  believe)  to  cross  the  Claridengrat  to 
Stachelberg  in  Canton  Glarus.  Two  guides  are 
ready,  the  snow  is  in  excellent  condition,  the 
weather  glorious,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  My 
knee  is  quite  well,  and  better  still,  I  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  home  which  fixes  my  fortunes  for  the 
next  month  or  two.  I  am  going  to  Zurich  to  pick 
up  what  I  can  about  Swiss  methods  of  working 
timber.  My  uncle  agrees  to  take  me  into  his  office 
next  year  j  he  says  of  course  that  I  shan't  learn 
much  at  Zurich,  but  he  very  obligingly  adds  that  I 
probably  shan't  do  my  architectural  career  any 
harm  by  a  month  or  two  of  holiday.  Holiday 
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indeed  !  I  mean  to  work  like  blazes  ;  no  exam  in 
front  of  me,  and,  instead  of  that,  very  likely  an 
an  expedition  to  a  remote  valley  in  the  Grisons 
with  Schreiner  to  measure  and  report  on  some 
wooden  houses  that  have  never  yet  been  examined. 
Major  reruni  mihi  nascitur  ordo;  majus  opus 
moveo.  Please  don't  take  that  quotation  as  an 
insult  to  Greats,  or  to  your  tuition,  which  I  shall 
never  forget ;  let  it  soothe  your  soul  that  I  have  now 
twice  quoted  Virgil  to  you  (though  I  fear  it  was  the 
same  passage  each  time),  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
with  the  aid  of  Boissier,  the  seventh  Aeneid  has 
become  a  new  thing  for  me.  I  thought  it  tame 
when  I  read  it  for  Mods,  but  whether  it  is  the 
glacier  air,  or  the  Promenade  Archceologique,  or  the 
•country  flavour  of  the  book,  I  found  it  most  delight- 
ful. Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  to  the 
eighth  book  I  don't  know,  with  all  these  res  novae 
crowding  about  me. 

Why  does  Boissier  call  his  promenade  an 
archaeological  one  ?  What  is  archaeology  ?  I 
always  thought  it  meant  Greek  sculpture,  and 
Gardner  in  his  book  seems  to  think  so  too  ;  but 
now  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  it  means 
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anything  and  everything  in  classical  study  for 
which  no  shorter  name  can  be  found.  As  I  had 
no  particular  leaning  to  the  fine  arts,  except  in 
architecture  (if  that  is  a  fine  art)  I  did  not  take 
Greek  sculpture  for  Mods. ;  and  now  I  gather 
from  Gardner  that  I  made  an  ass  of  myself  in  not 
doing  so.  In  this  case  at  least  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  my  tutor;  it  was  mine.  Why  should 
everyone  have  to  learn  Greek  sculpture  if  they 
have  not  a  turn  that  way?  Couldn't  I  have 
learnt  ancient  architecture,  or  isn't  that  in  the 
examination  statutes  ?  (Here  we  are  at  exams 
again,  you  see.)  Or  are  there  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  ?  I  suppose  you  can't  have  models 
enough  of  ancient  buildings  to  work  it  with. 
However  that  may  be,  please  don't  forget  to  en- 
lighten me  as  to  what  archaeology  is  when  you 
have  time,  and  before  your  letter-writing  is  cut 
short  by  term. 

I  really  must  cut  my  letter-writing  short ;  here's 
a  precious  half-hour  gone  already.  But  I  must 
just  say  that  I  thought  the  Crossways  wonder- 
fully interesting  and  capitally  written.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  it,  but  no  time  now. 
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Has  he  ever  been  examiner  in  Greats  ?  I  should 
hardly  think  so,  or  he  would  not  talk  about  the 
rhetorical  character  of  Greats  work.  How  do  you 
find  essays  as  regards  rhetoric  ?  I  don't  think 
you  found  much  in  mine.  I  never  had  enough  to 
say  to  trouble  much  about  how  I  said  it ;  I  think 
that's  probably  the  mischief  rather  than  rhetoric- 
want  of  stuff,  and  the  necessity  of  writing  an 
essay  when  you  know  nothing  about  the  subject, 
care  less,  and  have  the  eight  to  look  after,  or  a 
debate  to  open,  or  your  people  up,  or  a  man  in 
your  rooms  who  won't  go  away.  Just  at  the 
beginning  of  Greats'  reading  a  man  sometimes 
fancies  he's  written  rather  a  fine  essay;  but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  the  tutors  come  down 
on  that  kind  of  thing  more  heavily  than  on  any 
other  kind  of  crime.  If  there  is  anything  you 
learn  in  Greats  it  is  certainly  that  you  must  not 
write  ornamental  rot. 

Gardner's  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  Greats, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  thing,  seems  to  me  rather 
good.  Anyhow  it  would  suit  a  heap  of  men 
who  want  to  get  on  further  with  philosophy  or 
history,  instead  of  having  the  tutor  of  the  other 
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shop  always  coming  down  on  you  just  when  you 
are  getting  well  into  your  stride.  There  were 
times  when  I  felt  rather  like  a  football, — but  I 
can't  develop  this  admirable  image  for  want  of 
time ;  and  it  might  hurt  your  feelings. 

But  nearly  all  your  letter  was  about  schools, 
and  I  have  not  said  a  word  of  them  yet.  I  thank 
my  stars  that  that  very  interesting  little  boy 
Master  Slade  (put  this  cheek  down  to  the  glacier 
air)  did  not  go  to  the  dogs  altogether  at  that 
wonderful  private  school,  without  either  exams 
or  games. 

What  a  horribly  individualistic  life  he  must 
have  led  !  No  Sparta  for  him  to  adorn  ;  only  his 
own  hobbies  to  pursue  !  But  seriously,  if  all  small 
boys  were  to  be  like  him,  how  would  they  learn 
their  duty  to  the  community?  or  if  that  language 
is  too  fine,  how  are  they  to  learn  that  the  school 
is  more  important  than  any  boy  in  it?  They 
always  have  a  tendency  to  slack  (except  at  work) 
when  they  first  go  to  school,  and  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  school  knocks  out  of  them.  Some  of 
them  have  private  little  absurdities  of  their  own,— 
you  have  no  notion  what  rum  little  beggars  they 
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are,  and  it  would  never  do  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  devices,  unless  at  least  they  are  geniuses 
like  your  young  friends  in  that  form.  I  have  small 
brothers,  and  know  their  ways  pretty  well.  They 
have  to  be  made  smart  instead  of  slovenly,  and 
patriotic  instead  of  selfish.  Don't  run  a  tilt  in 
public  against  either  exams  or  games  in  schools, 
whatever  you  say  in  private,  or  you  will  under- 
mine the  discipline  of  mind  and  body  on  which 
our  national  existence  depends.  I  feel  myself 
speaking  in  the  college  debating  society,  and 
bringing  up  my  sentences  roundly  under  the 
influence  of  emotion. 

However,  I  may  not  be  altogether  right ;  I 
suppose  more  room  ought  to  be  found  for  hobbies. 
Of  course  there  are  Natural  History  societies 
and  suchlike,  but  the  odd  thing  is  that  boys  who 
are  really  keen  on  natural  history  are  rather  apt 
to  fight  shy  of  them ;  they  like  to  go  their  own 
way  about  things  without  being  organised.  In- 
dividualism again,  or  slackness  ?  I  remember  a 
chap  who  was  frightfully  keen  on  snails,  and  had 
a  huge  collection  at  home,  and  a  good  many  alive 
in  a  box  in  his  study;  he  never  would  join 
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said  that  he  should  have  to  read  papers  and  make 
a  lot  of  jaw  if  he  did  belong.  I  call  that  rather  a 
case  of  cussedness. 

But  I  must  stop ;  the  chilly  preparations  of  the 
Maderanerthal  cook,  who  is  not  a  genius,  nor 
patriotic,  await  me  at  Abendessen.  Gute  Nacht, 
schlafen  Sie  wohl, 

Ihr  ergebener, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Stacbelberg,  Sept.  19,  1903. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  only  write  to  send  you  my  address  in 
Zurich,  where  we  shall  be  in  a  day  or  two.  Here 
we  are,  safe  over  the  Clariden,  in  spite  of  the  late 
season  and  my  knee,  which  of  course  was  rather 
an  unknown  quantity  as  regards  anything  in  the 
way  of  climbing.  But  there  really  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  climbing  all  the  way ;  a  knowledge  of 
glaciers,  and  of  these  in  particular,  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  the  crevasses  are  mostly  visible  to 
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the  eye  now  that  the  snow  has  vanished  and  no 
fresh  has  yet  fallen. 

We  only  went  as  far  as  the  glacier  the  first 
day,  and  slept  and  rested  in  a  rude  hut  there  is 
perched  up  on  the  rocks.  I  was  wakeful,  and  the 
night  was  cold  and  cloudless, — freezing  hard,  no 
doubt.  I  turned  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  scrambled  down  to  a  ledge  looking  down  on 
the  glacier,  which  makes  an  ice-fall  here.  It  was 
absolutely  still,  and  the  moon  was  over  the  great 
snowfield  in  a  cloudless  white  sky.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  Nothing  moved,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  be  alive  but  me.  All  the  world  was  white  and 
black.  The  only  thing  outside  that  came  into  my 
head  was  my  mother  asleep  at  home.  If  I  ever 
have  such  a  moment  again,  it  can  never  be  quite 
the  same ;  I  am  sure  one  can  never  have  that 
twice  over.  My  mind  seemed  quite  empty  and 
quite  full  at  the  same  time;  I  suppose  it  was 
emptied  of  all  the  exams  and  disappointments  I 
have  had,  and  filled  full  of  stillness  and  solitude. 
I  can't  in  the  least  describe  to  you  what  I  felt,  and 
if  I  could  I  should  bore  you. 
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Next  morning  we  were  up  before  the  sun,  and 
came  over  to  the  Sandalp  without  any  adventures. 
When  the  sun  rose,  everything  became  compara- 
tively commonplace,  and  the  toiling  over  snow- 
fields  was  wearisome  •  but  once  on  the  top  of  the 
pass,  I  began  to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly  in  an 
ordinary  human  way.  The  Zurichers  are  not  bad 
goers,  and  they  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
their  own  mountains ;  they  expounded  to  me  the 
geology  and  the  nature  of  glacier  motion,  and  the 
guides  listened  to  their  lectures  and  made  an 
occasional  correction  in  detail.  I  must  say  the 
Swiss  are  very  intelligent  people  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  do  not  climb  simply  for  the 
sake  of  climbing.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  have 
learnt  a  quarter  as  much  about  the  people  and 
the  country  in  two  days  if  I  had  been  with 
my  excellent  cousin,  ripping  good  fellow  as 
he  is. 

We  stay  in  this  magnificent  Linththal  two  or 
three  days  to  catch  such  butterflies  as  are  left,  and 
to  study  some  of  the  wooden  houses,  especially 
in  a  valley  to  the  eastward.  We  haven't  a 
camera  between  us,  but  if  we  go  to  that  part 
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where  the  houses  are  unexplored  we  shall  take 
one.  I  enclose  an  address  at  Zurich,  and  shall 
hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  there. 

Yours  ever, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 

P.S. — My  portmanteau  has  come  round  by  rail, 
and  I  have  been  looking  into  the  Crossways 
again.  What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  that 
everyone  ought  to  do  a  piece  of  first-hand  work  ? 
A  piece  of  work  that  no  one  has  done  before  ? 
I  am  so  ignorant  that  this  puzzles  me.  Have 
you  ever  done  such  a  thing?  Excuse  the  per- 
sonal question. 


Oxford,  Sept.  00,  1908. 
MY  DEAR  JIM, 

Please  note  that  I  too  have  moved :  and 
I  wish  my  move  were  as  pleasant  a  one  as  yours. 
You  cross  a  valley  as  yet  unknown  to  you,  through 
most  exalted  and  exhilarating  air,  while  I  take  the 
familiar  and  unclean  S.W.R.,  and  find  my  destina- 
tion in  streets  where  the  blue  air  and  vague  drizzle 
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is  hanging  as  usual  against  the  house-fronts,  and 
the  same  old  objects  are  in  the  shop  windows. 
A  heap  of  letters  addressed  to  the  senior  tutor  is 
a  positive  blessing,  for  it  distracts  my  attention  at 
breakfast  from  the  familiar  commons  of  bread  and 
the  indifferent  butter.  I  begin  at  once  to  have  the 
feeling  that  there  are  so  many  little  odd  jobs  to- 
see  to,  that  I  cannot  give  my  mind  to  any  steady 
work  for  an  hour  together.  I  have  been  twice 
interrupted  since  I  began  writing  this :  once  by 
an  old  pupil  who  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  and 
once  by  a  parent  whose  son  is  in  for  Responsions. 
Here  comes  the  porter  with  a  fresh  post :  one 
letter  asks  for  a  testimonial  in  a  desperate  hurry, 
and  another  is  from  an  American  who  proposes  to 
call  on  me  at  any  time  which  will  be  suitable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Oxford,  so  far  from  being  a 
secluded,  sleepy  survival  from  the  middle  ages,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  is  really  the  focus 
of  the  universe.  Anyhow  it  is  a  place  where 
it  is  possible  and  even  necessary  to  waste — if  the 
word  is  the  right  one — an  enormous  amount  of 
time  on  works  of  benevolence  :  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  they  give  a  good  deal  of  wholesome 
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pleasure  to  the  time-waster.  A  tutor's  duties  are 
bracing,  humane,  social :  it  is  only  now  and  then, 
when  a  talkative  bore  descends  upon  you,  that  you 
are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  might  collapse  upon 
your  hearthrug,  smitten  with  some  fell  disease. 

Why  am  I  writing  to  you,  instead  of — well, 
never  mind  what  I  am  engaged  on,  say  discover- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Etruscans?  Because,  my 
dear  Jim,  you  are  a  human  being,  a  second-class 
one,  if  you  like,  yet  more  interesting  than  all  the 
Etruscans  that  ever  were. 

Excuse  my  saying  that  you  are  an  enfant 
terrible.  You  ask  me  if  I  have  ever  done  a  piece 
of  first-hand  work?  No  doubt  you  asked  the 
question  out  of  malice  prepense :  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  mis- 
chievous piquancy  in  that  second-class  mind  of 
yours,  which  has  been  energised  in  this  case  by 
reading  the  Crossways.  I  decline  altogether  to 
answer  the  question.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
joy  of  discovering  something  you  did  not  know 
before  is  in  my  experience  very  great,  and  that 
the  joy  of  finding  that  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes  no  one  ever  found  it  out  before,  is  far  greater. 
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I  have  not  ever  dug  up  anything,  or  caught  any 
insect,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  world :  but  I  do 
know  how  the  world  feels  to  you  when  you  have 
found  a  new  clue  to  an  old  mystery. 

But  what  Gardner  meant,  I  think,  is  this :  (I 
have  not  the  Crossways  with  me,  so  I  may  pos- 
sibly be  saying  rather  what  I  think  than  what 
he  does)  that  every  real  student  who  means  to 
occupy  himself  with  subjects  proper  to  a  Univer- 
sity in  these  days,  should  not  delay  too  long  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  piece  of  original  work,  suggested 
perhaps  by  a  Professor  or  someone  of  real  learn- 
ing, and  certainly  supervised  by  him :  so  that  he 
may  not  waste  time  in  doing  what  other  people 
have  done  before,  or  in  going  to  work  the  wrong 
way  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to 
set  about  it.  No  doubt  in  Natural  Science,  of 
which  the  range  and  prospect  are  boundless,  it  is 
easy  to  find  such  first-hand  work  as  can  be  done 
even  by  a  student  before  he  takes  his  degree,  and 
without  any  great  risk  of  doing  harm  by  doing  it 
badly  or  imperfectly ;  but  I  daresay  you  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  how  this  is  possible  in  the  classics, 
which  deal  with  the  surviving  fragments  of 
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ones  as  may  be  turned  up  from  time  to  time  by 
excavators  like  our  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  Probably 
you  have  never  heard  a  lecturer  suggest  to  his 
class  a  piece  of  fresh  investigation  that  needs 
doing :  but  then  on  the  other  hand  you  have  not 
been  aware  that  what  you  have  taken  down  in 
your  notebooks  from  their  lectures  has  been 
mainly  the  results  of  exactly  this  kind  of  original 
work,  done  seldom  indeed  by  them,  but  chiefly  by 
the  one  people  who  have  been  systematically  edu- 
cated to  do  it — by  the  Germans.  The  wares  of 
German  workers  have  become  part  of  our  stock- 
in-trade  in  Oxford,  and  we  retail  them  often 
without  even  marking  them  as  '  made  in  Germany.' 
You  take  them  all  from  us  without  questioning, 
without  testing  them,  and  when  the  examination 
is  over  you  let  them  moulder  away  in  obsolete 
notebooks,  and  sell  such  few  books  as  you  do 
possess  to  second-hand  booksellers.  Why  could 
not  we,  too,  do  something  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gation ?  No  doubt  some  of  us  do,  but  we  do  it 
under  great  disadvantages,  because  we  have  no 
pupils  who  help  us,  or  want  supervision  in  such 
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work  themselves,  and  so  keep  us  at  the  boiling- 
point.  We  are  so  many  kettles  that  never  quite 
get  to  the  boiling  point :  we  get  into  the  hands  of 
publishers  who  persuade  us  to  do  school  editions 
and  books  that  communicate  knowledge  at  third 
or  fourth  hand, — work  that  may  be  done  without 
boiling  over.  Yes,  the  tea  that  we  make  is  gene- 
rally weak, — made  with  water  out  of  kettles  that 
have  never  got  beyond  a  gentle  singing  on  the 
hob.  Now  do  you  understand  what  Gardner 
wants  ?  I  daresay  he  is  thinking  of  his  own 
Archaeology,  in  which  original  work  and  good 
training  are  essential,  and  more  obviously  so 
perhaps  than  in  some  classical  departments :  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  the  same  thing  holds  good,  and 
that  a  University  that  does  not  find  some  room 
for  original  work,  but  insists  upon  foreign 
supplies,  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  its  reputation 
sooner  or  later.  Just  now  we  are  told,  'take 
care  of  your  imports  and  the  exports  will  take 
care  of  themselves':  Oxford  is  an  exception  to 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  On  our  imports  we 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  still  depend,  both  for  our 
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learned  men  and  for  the  matter  of  our  own  teach- 
ing.    Think  over  that. 

Now  your  question  has  led  me  into  a  disserta- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  Times  is  writing  leading 
articles  on  Oxford  and  its  problems,  and  Oxford 
men  are  writing  letters  to  the  Times,  and  as  I  don't 
write  to  the  Times,  yet  have  strong  opinions  on 
these  matters,  I  precipitate  them  on  an  obscure 
individual  some  hundreds  of  miles  away.  One 
thing  more  I  must  say :  to  be  able  to  do  first-hand 
work  in  classical  subjects,  even  if  it  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  new  document  grubbed  up  in  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  and  to  do  it  well,  needs  so  wide  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  life  and  history  and  litera- 
ture, that  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  anyone 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  try  and  do  it  off  his  own 
bat  until  he  is  a  thoroughly  qualified  scholar  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  just  where  the 
Germans  so  often  fail :  they  are  plunged  into  first 
hand  work  too  soon,  and  being  as  a  rule  without  a 
first-rate  general  equipment,  and  perhaps  by  nature 
a  trifle  short-sighted,  they  turn  out  much  poor  and 
misleading  work,  or  are  only  saved  by  collaborating 
with  better  men.  I  remember  that  old  Mommsen 
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'  You  English  think  that  everything  that  is  German 
is  good :  it  is  not  so  at  all.' 

Our  Greats  is  a  really  good  general  training,  both 
for  those  who  are  going  to  be  learned  and  those 
who  are  going  to  be  practical :  I  should  not  like  to 
see  the  principle  of  it  changed,  though  it  might  be 
the  better  for  some  reforms  in  detail.  You  have 
been  through  it,  and  I  will  be  bound  that  if  you 
ever  get  a  bit  of  first-hand  work  to  do  (which  from 
what  you  have  told  me  seems  to  me  likely  to  hap- 
pen soon),  you  will  do  it  with  all  the  better  judg- 
ment for  that  reason. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  you  find  the  people  of 
Glarus.  They  are  said  to  be  shrewd  and  'having/ 
and  according  to  my  experience  they  are  bright 
and  inclined  to  be  witty.  So  my  old  guide  always 
maintained,  though  he  was  a  Berner  from  the 
Haslithal.  The  fact  was  that  he  had  such  a  back- 
hander from  one  of  them  in  the  way  of  repartee  as 
caused  him  to  stand  in  the  road  with  his  hat  off  and 
to  utter  ejaculations  of  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. We  were  walking  up  the  valley  the  day  be- 
fore crossing  the  Clariden,  and  were  overtaken  by 
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a  blithe-looking  boy  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen : 
you  will  with  your  knowledge  of  Swiss  German  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  conversation  that  took 
place. 

Boy  (jauntily),  'Wohin  gehen  Sie?' 

Guide  (with  a  view  to  repressing  cheek),  'Wir 
gehen  immer  und  immer  vorwarts ! ' 

Boy  (turning  half  round  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye),  '  Ohne  absitzen  ?  ' 

Guide  (with  immense  appreciation  of  the  retort), 
i  Donnerwetter,  Gott  im  Himmel,  Spitzbub/  &c., 
&c. 

With  best  wishes  for  Zurich, 

Ever  yours, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 


Zurich,  Oct.  8. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  have  been  here  now  almost  a  fortnight, 
though  it  seems  much  more,  and  begin  to  know  my 
way  about.  I  have  so  much  to  say  that  I  won't 
waste  space  and  time  in  describing  the  place  to 
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you,  for  you  know  it,  and  nothing  I  could  say 
would  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  the 
lake.  I  have  settled  down  to  work,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  doesn't  seem  like  work  ;  anyhow  I  feel 
no  sense  of  grind  whatever,  though  I  '  work '  more 
hours  in  the  day  than  ever  I  did  at  Oxford. 

I  will  tell  you  to  begin  with  how  I  spend  the  day. 
I  am  living  with  the  Schreiners,  who  wanted  to 
take  me  in  for  nothing,  until  I  threatened  to  pack 
up  and  look  for  lodgings.  Schreiner  himself  in- 
sists on  taking  a  lot  of  trouble  with  me ;  he  says 
that  now  I  am  a  i  student '  I  have  a  claim  on  him. 
But  he  is  not  exactly  the  Schreiner  of  the  Madera- 
nerthal ;  he  expects  me  to  be  a  student  all  the 
time,  just  as  he  is  a  professor  all  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  really  keen  that  I  should  do  something 
worth  having,  and  is  pleased  to  talk  shop  and  to 
look  after  my  German,  in  which  language  we  now 
usually  talk.  It  is  not  as  if  he  did  not  do  a  lot  of 
his  own  work.  I  think  I  told  you  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  architecture  as  well  as 
in  the  actual  Baukunst,  and  he  and  the  professor 
of  Archaeology  in  the  University  are  very  thick, 
and  are  working  together  at  something  or  other. 
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I  go  to  the  University  man's  lectures,  and  enjoy 
them  immensely.  One  might  describe  him  as  an 
old  student  who  is  very  anxious  to  help  young 
students,  and  he  most  delightfully  assumes  (and 
really  not  without  reason)  that  the  men  he  takes 
are  just  as  keen  as  he  is  to  learn  things.  He  tells 
you  a  fact  assuming  that  you  will  be  as  interested 
in  it  as  he  is.  When  I  was  fishing  with  you  in 
Wales  last  year,  you  told  me  that  a  brown  Spinner 
was  the  only  fly  the  fish  would  rise  to  at  that 
particular  time.  You  assumed  I  should  be  in- 
terested in  that  fact,  and  so  I  was ;  and  the  Pro- 
fessor seems  to  be  equally  sure  of  his  men.  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  this  calm  air  of  assump- 
tion might  be  a  good  thing  at  Oxford;  it's  quite 
irresistible. 

But  I  haven't  begun  at  the  beginning.  We  break- 
fast at  seven.  Soon  after  eight  I  take  one  of  the 
blue  electric  trams  that  go  all  over  the  town  and  a 
good  way  along  the  lake,  to  the  Leonhardsplatz, 
just  over  the  Bahnhofbrucke,  which  you  remember, 
and  then  walk  up  the  hill,  and  up  a  Gasse  that  is  all 
steps,  to  the  University,  which  is  right  above  the 
main  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  huge  square  build- 
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ing,  and  round  about  it  on  the  side  of  the  hill  are 
the  various  laboratories,  &c.  Three  days  a  week 
I  have  lectures  at  ten  and  eleven.  They  are  much 
more  important  things  than  in  Oxford,  or  at  any 
rate  they  are  taken  more  seriously.  About  half 
an  hour  before  the  lecture  the  Abwart,  who  is  more 
like  a  brawny  workman  than  a  Porter  or  scout, 
begins  to  carry  models  and  drawings  and  all  sorts 
of  books  and  papers  into  the  lecture-room.  The 
room  is  like  a  room  in  a  school,  except  that  the 
seats  are  raised  in  tiers,  but  it  strikes  one  as  bare 
and  undignified  after  going  to  lectures  in  College 
Halls,  and  it's  frightfully  stun'y.  It  seemed  intol- 
erable at  first,  just  as  the  air  in  the  Laboratorium 
did.  Which  reminds  me  that  I  have  invented  the 
theory  that  the  dull  and  rather  comfortable  feeling 
one  gets  after  a  time  in  an  atmosphere  like  that 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  dull  stuff  which 
you  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  Germans 
usually  write. 

Soon  after  ten  the  Professor  rushes  in,  and  the 
Abwart  goes  out  and  closes  the  door, — one  can't 
come  in  late, — and  he  starts  away.  Everyone  at 
the  lecture  is  very  serious,  and  most  of  the  men, 
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and  all  the  women  of  course,  have  a  box  of  coloured 
pencils  with  which  they  copy  the  coloured  diagrams 
that  the  Professor  draws  on  the  board.  He  tries 
to  teach  the  students,  and  takes  any  amount  of 
trouble  over  it.  After  the  lecture  we  all  crowd 
round  the  table,  and  ask  questions  and  discuss 
points  and  look  at  the  books  and  models.  The 
Demonstrator  helps.  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
men  ask  rather  stupid  questions,  but  no  one  minds 
asking,  and  he  always  answers  most  politely  and 
fully.  Everyone  seems  to  take  that  attitude  for  a 
matter  of  course.  Does  it  remind  you  of  the  Clerke 
in  Chaucer's  Prologue  ?  It  must  be  a  great  strain 
though  to  lecture  like  that.  I  went  to  his  room  the 
other  day  after  a  lecture  and  he  seemed  very  tired, 
but  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  help  and  talked  hard,  though 
he  ought  to  have  been  getting  away  to  Mittagessen. 
He  told  me  that  he  always  kept  over  his  desk  a 
line  from  an  English  poet :  '  Learn  to  labour  and 
to  wait.' 

I  devote  the  afternoon  to  Schreiner  at  the  Poly- 
technikum,  and  work  away  in  his  Laboratorium. 
He  comes  in  now  and  then,  goes  round  to  each 
man  and  talks  to  him  and  arranges  work  and  sug- 
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gests  things,  and  perhaps  does  a  bit  of  your  job 
himself,  so  that  you  feel  he  thinks  everybody's 
work  quite  serious  and  quite  valuable.  Of  course 
all  the  Professors  may  not  be  just  the  same,  but  the 
students  say  it  is  the  same  with  all  of  them,  or 
rather  they  don't  understand  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise. 

At  twelve  everyone  goes  to  dinner;  in  my  ardour 
for  the  ample  mental  meals  I  had  forgotten  the 
other  kind,  which  are  a  brief  digression  from  the 
day's  work.  The  streets  leading  down  to  the  town 
are  crowded  with  students  and  school-children,  and 
other  people  going  to  get  their  dinners  at  restau- 
rants. After  trying  several,  with  some  fear  and 
nervousness,  I  have  settled  down  at  the  August- 
inerhof.  There  must  be  seventy  or  eighty  men 
who  have  their  dinner  there  regularly,  a  good  many 
of  them  students,  though  I  didn't  suspect  it  at  first. 
Some  of  them  look  hopeless  Townies,  and  in  fact 
the  students  are  not  undergraduates  in  the  least. 
They  don't  try  to  give  the  impression  of  being 
aristocrats,  or  at  any  rate  they  don't  succeed.  I 
must  say  the  girls  are  frightfully  dowdy,  and  at 
present  I  can  only  suspect  a  man  I  meet  in  the 
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town  of  being  a  student,  unless  he  is  the  member 
of  a  corps.  Those  swells  you  couldn't  take  to  be 
anything  else  even  if  they  were  not  all  gashed 
about.  They  wear  their  caps  all  day,  and  at 
lectures  you  see  them  with  strips  of  ribbon  across 
their  waistcoats  like  sword-belts.  In  the  evening 
if  you  go  into  a  cafe  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
table  occupied  by  the  men  of  some  corps,  who 
apparently  meet  every  night  and  drink  beer  to- 
gether. This  is  instead  of  J.C.R.  and  Union.  As 
there  are  no  games  and  no  colleges,  and  the  men 
live  all  over  the  town,  many  of  them  in  one  room, 
that  is  how  they  keep  together  outside  their  work. 
And  I  rather  fancy  they  do  stick  together  more 
even  than  men  in  Oxford.  For  instance  the  other 
day  one  of  the  men  did  not  turn  up  at  all  at  Lab. 
or  lectures,  and  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  a 
funeral  at  some  place  quite  a  long  way  off  to  repre- 
sent the  Corps  to  which  the  dead  man  belonged. 
It  was  considered  quite  a  solemn  and  official  thing. 
And  there  was  a  grand  show  the  other  night  at 
what  they  call  an  Akademie,  a  sort  of  subscription 
ball  and  general  entertainment  at  the  Tonhalle,  got 
up  for  the  benefit  of  students  too  poor  to  pay  all 
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their  expenses, — and  they  must  be  poor  if  they 
can't  pay  the  fees  in  Switzerland.  When  every- 
body sang  the  Gaudeamus  igitur  one  really  felt 
that  the  University  was  a  reality  and  that  we  were 
members  of  something  worth  being  members  of. 
Imagine  everyone  in  Oxford  uniting  in  this  way  to 
get  up  funds  for  the  '  Toshers/ 

Certainly  at  Zurich  a  student  is  a  student,  and 
goes  to  study  and  not  to  play  games  or  be  a 
gentleman  going  to  lectures.  All  the  same  half 
of  them  would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  some 
exercise.  The  other  day  I  went  up  the  Uitleberg, 
about  1,000  feet,  just  uphill  walking  and  no  more, 
and  was  having  some  coffee  at  the  top  and  looking 
at  some  students  at  another  table,  when  a  very 
bloated  and  puffing  student  came  in,  a  regular 
blood,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  the  others,  bin  halb 
todt.  I  don't  expect  he  does  much  work  either. 
On  the  whole,  though,  one  admires  them,  when  the 
first  impression  of  oddness  and  sloppiness  wears 
off.  I  used  to  think  that  of  Universities,  Oxford 
was  first,  Cambridge  proxime  accessii,  all  the  rest 
.nowhere, — or  rather  I  never  troubled  myself  about 
the  rest  at  all. 


But  I  must  go  to  bed ;  I  have  to  get  up  to- 
morrow at  half-past  six.  This  letter  must  last 
you  a  long  time,  for  I  really  am  hard  up  for  time 
to  write.  I  am  very  well  indeed,  and  have  (as 
I  said  before,  only  the  fact  is  so  curious  that  I 
repeat  it)  no  sense  of  grind  whatever.  Gute 
nacht, 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 

P.S. — I  have  bought  a  black  felt  hat  knocked 
down  in  the  middle. 


Oxford,  Oct.  5. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

Thank  you  heartily  for  a  most  interesting 
letter.  I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are 
starting  work  with  such  a  pleasant  sense  of  its  not 
being  work, — or  at  any  rate  grind.  I  feel  inclined 
for  another  dissertation,  to  explain  to  myself  if  I 
can  why  work  is  grind  for  so  many  of  our  men : 
why  they  seldom  get  to  the  point  of  being  enthu- 


siastic  about  it, — the  boiling  point,  to  use  my  old 
metaphor, — anyhow,  to  such  a  point  of  interest  as 
makes  it  cease  to  be  grind,  and  stirs  them  to  come 
in  at  an  unlawfully  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  go- 
on with  it.  I  am  not  much  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti\ 
I  know  we  are  much  better  in  many  things  than 
we  used  to  be,  and  have  pulled  ourselves  already 
out  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  slough  of  ignorance 
in  which  we  used  to  flounder :  but  I  bless  the  good 
old  days  when  every  man  made  his  own  tea  at 
any  hour  he  liked,  and  began  work  without  wait- 
ing for  the  muffins  from  the  Junior  Common  Room, 
or  for  the  cigarettes  which  it  is  now  his  duty  to 
smoke  after  he  has  filled  that  awful  vacancy 
created  by  much  exercise  after  a  very  insufficient 
lunch.  Between  this  temporary  or  partial  re- 
pletion, and  the  more  permanent  one  of  dinner,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  work  :  some  get  a 
couple  of  hours  in,  but  I  expect  for  the  majority 
those  two  get  considerably  nibbled  away.  Now 
it  one  kettle  was  boiling  on  his  hob  and  another 
in  his  mind,  he  would  get  two  hours  at  least  and 
sometimes  three.  But  there  is  no  snug  kettle  on 
his  hob,  and  the  one  in  his  mind  is  only  singing 
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in  a  tone  of  gentle  indifference ;  and  only  once 
or  twice  in  all  his  time  here  does  the  latter  get  at 
all  excited,  and  then  only  under  the  prospect  of 
examination  at  hand,  when  it  puffs  and  struggles, 
and  not  unfrequently  boils  over  and  spills  its 
contents. 

A  few  men  of  course  are  '  keen/  but  not  nearly 
enough  for  a  great  University.  Is  it  the  examina- 
tion system,  or  the  charms  of  out-door  Oxford,  or 
national  feebleness,  or  overwork  at  school  (includ- 
ing games),  dullness  of  lecturers,  or  over-conscien- 
tiousness on  the  part  of  tutors,  who  do  so  much  for 
their  pupils  that  they  extinguish  the  desire,  natural 
(I  should  imagine)  to  human  beings,  as  to  cats  and 
dogs,  to  find  out  things  for  themselves  ?  Or  is  it  a 
disease  accompanied  by  so  many  symptoms  that  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  primary  one,  or 
where  the  doctor  is  to  begin  operations  ? 

But  I  can't  go  further  into  this  kind  of  research 
just  now.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  am  doing  a  bit  of 
work  before  the  scrimmage  begins,  and  even  now 
I  doubt  whether  I  can  finish  it.  When  the  essays 
begin  to  come  in,  my  afternoons  and  evenings  will 
be  pretty  full  up.  It  may  seem  heretical,  and  I 
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don't  know  what  might  be  thought  of  me  if  I  were 
to  let  this  cat  out  of  my  bag  here  in  Oxford, — but 
I  seriously  think  our  essay  system  wants  reforming, 
now  that  so  many  men  read  for  honours  in  all  sorts 
of  schools.  What,  judging  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, would  you  say  to  this  ?  A  good  programme 
of  carefully  selected  subjects  to  be  announced  by 
the  tutor  for  each  set  of  men  who  are  in  the  same 
stage :  essays  to  be  sent  in  once  a  fortnight  or  so, 
and  read  by  the  tutor  at  leisure,  not  merely  listened 
to  (how  often  they  are  badly  read,  especially  by 
shy  or  nervous  men,  who  fail  to  make  the  best  of 
them),  and  compared  with  each  other :  all  to  be 
discussed  together,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least, 
and  the  whole  question  gone  into  sine  ulla  solenni- 
tate,  with  time  enough  to  get  perhaps  a  little  beyond 
the  commonplaces  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
advantage  in  seeing  men  separately,  and  so  getting 
to  know  their  individualities,  as  I  came  to  know 
yours  when  we  would  smoke  a  pipe  after  the  essay 
was  done  with.  But  I  don't  see  why  pipes  should 
not  be  smoked  without  essays  to  precede  them,  or 
why  the  tutor's  time  should  be  so  much  filled  up  as 
it  is  now  by  listening  to  essays, — to  a  series  of  them, 
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often  on  the  same  subject, — and  by  expending  on 
an  individual  an  amount  of  energy  which  would  be 
much  more  easily  available  if  there  were  half  a 
dozen  together  to  stir  it  up.  Of  course  if  you  take 
the  men  of  more  colleges  than  one,  they  must  be 
taken  separately  :  for  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  (it  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  college  sys- 
tem), men  from  different  colleges  don't  seem  to 
make  acquaintance  by  attending  the  same  lectures  : 
they  sit  apart,  and  eye  each  other  more  or  less 
askance.  I  believe  that  violent  personal  assaults 
in  the  football  field  are  much  more  likely  to  produce 
a  friendly  feeling  than  partnership  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  What  a  magnificent  phrase  !  How  on 
earth  did  it  slip  off  my  pen  ?  And  every  word  in 
it  is  misleading  and  a  fraud  :  for  the  partnership  is 
only  in  outward  seeming,  the  pursuit  is  carried  on 
at  a  leisurely  amble,  with  occasional  glances  at 
watch  or  clock,  and  the  knowledge  imbibed  is,— 
well  that  is  our  part  of  the  transaction,  and  I  won't 
characterise  it. 

But  I  must  not  be  cynical ;  there  is  quite  enough 
of  that  in  Oxford  (though  not  so  much  as  there  used 
to  be,  I  fancy)  without  my  adding  to  it.  It's  only 
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since  I  came  here  from  Bournemouth  that  I  have 
felt  the  least  inclination  that  wa}T.  I  must  stop : 
but  some  day  or  other,  when  you  have  put  both 
Oxford  and  Zurich  behind  you,  and  chance  to  look 
at  these  letters  again, — supposing  you  do  them  the 
honour  to  keep  them — you  might  let  me  know  what 
you  think  about  these  things.  At  present  I  want 
to  hear  you  talk  not  about  Oxford  but  about 

yourself. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 


Zurich,  Oct.  16. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

There  has  been  a  big  gap  in  our  corres- 
pondence. I  fear  my  letter-writing  must  come  to 
an  end  soon,  for  I  am  getting  more  and  more  full 
of  work.  I  know  too  that  you  are  now  in  the  full 
swing  of  the  old  grind,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
written  me  letters  enough  to  last  me  for  a  year  at 
least.  I  needn't  say  how  much  they  have  done  to 
make  the  time  pass  for  me  when  I  was  laid  up,  by 
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starting  all  sorts  of  game  for  me  to  follow  up.  I 
never  was  much  of  a  letter-writer,  but  being  for 
once  in  a  way  free  both  of  exams  and  games,  I 
seem  to  have  taken  to  it  in  a  way  I  never  did 
before.  I  used  to  go  to  the  Union  on  Sundays  to 
write  my  letters,  and  very  stupid  ones  they  must 
have  been ;  for  there  was  nothing  particular  to  say, 
and  yet  one  had  to  fill  at  least  three  pages  in  order 
to  make  the  thing  look  respectable.  My  mind 
seemed  to  be  always  empty,  and  it  was  hard  to 
abstain  from  biting  the  Union  pens  to  make  ideas 
come ;  now  it's  always  so  full  that  I  write  away 
without  knowing  in  the  least  how  fast  the  time 
goes.  And  you  seem  to  think  my  letters  interest- 
ing, whence  I  infer  that  if  people  are  really  to  write 
letters,  they  ought  to  have  something  to  say,  and 
that  the  usual  things  enclosed  in  envelopes  are  not 
letters  at  all, — say  communications,  for  want  of  a 
better  word. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  remote  part  of 
Switzerland,  where  I  have  been  all  alone.  Schrei- 
ner  found  he  had  too  much  to  do  to  go  with  me  as 
he  wanted  to ;  but  after  giving  me  a  week's  coach- 
ing in  Riegelbau  and  Standerbau  and  Blockbalken 
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and  Querbalken  and  all  kinds  of  queer  terminology 
with  which  I  won't  bore  you,  and  also  in  measur- 
ing, about  which  I  knew  a  good  bit  before,  as  I 
often  stayed  with  my  uncle  and  went  about  with 
him  on  his  architectural  journeys,  he  suddenly 
suggested  that  I  should  go  by  myself  and  report 
on  the  wooden  houses  of  a  certain  district  lying 
between  the  Vorarlberg  railway  and  the  valley  of 
the  Inn.  He  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  really 
as  primitive  as  they  were  said  to  be.  So  off  I 
started  with  a  camera  and  a  knapsack,  and  an 
introduction  to  an  old  fellow  who  had  some  kind  of 
a  magistracy.  It  was  only  just  inside  Switzerland; 
in  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  get  over  the 
Austrian  frontier  once  or  twice.  Of  course  it  was 
cold,  but  the  inn  where  I  stayed  was  as  warm  as  a 
toast,  and  though  the  food  was  occasionally  queer, 
I  got  on  very  well,  and  was  not  too  far  from  the 
railway  to  be  lost  to  the  world  altogether.  I  worked 
hard  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  dark,  hardly 
knowing  whether  I  was  turning  up  anything  much 
worth  having,  but  strongly  suspecting  that  there 
was  something  new  (or  rather  old)  about  the  type 
of  house,  which  seemed  more  like  the  original  log- 
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hut  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as  we  imagine  it  to 
have  been,  than  anything  I  had  seen  in  Schreiner's 
books  or  photographs. 

I  stayed  five  days,  all  of  which  were  tolerably  fine; 
a  little  snow  fell  one  day,  but  vanished  again  almost 
directly.  Yesterday  I  got  back  here  at  about  ten 
p.m.,  by  which  time  Frau  Schreiner  has  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  Professor  has  settled  himself  down  for 
his  final  pipe.  However  I  went  straight  to  the 
house,  and  into  his  atom  of  a  study,  opened  my 
knapsack  and  produced  the  photos.  He  seized  on 
these,  examined  them  carefully  for  a  minute,  and 
then  suddenly  embraced  me.  This  was  rather 
unprecedented,  but  I  endured  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  then  gave  him  a  quantity  of  measurements,  and 
lastly  a  report  which  he  had  asked  me  to  draw  up 
as  a  sort  of  exercise;  I  wrote  it  in  English,  using 
the  German  technical  terms.  This  report  he  began 
reading, — but  modesty  forbids  me  to  proceed.  I 
never  yet  saw  a  college  tutor  go  and  fetch  two 
bottles  of  beer  while  reading  a  man's  essay,  to 
overcome  his  feelings.  The  fact  is  that  the  poor 
man  does  not  get  pupils  who  can  write,  and  as  I 
had  put  down  exactly  what  I  saw  and  what  I 
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thought  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  my  own 
tongue,  it  was  something  quite  new  to  him.  We 
had  to  clink  glasses  so  often  that  I  began  to  be 
afraid  I  should  be  up  all  night  and  ill  the  next 
morning.  However  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing our  orgies  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Frau,  who 
descended  upon  us  in  an  extraordinary  costume 
and  with  much  severity  ordered  her  husband  to 
bed.  Before  we  parted  he  uttered  these  memora- 
ble words :  '  You  are  a  very  remarkable  young 
man.' 

No,  I  am  not  a  very  remarkable  young  man,  but 
I  have  found  out  that  I  can  take  a  tremendous 
interest  in  a  bit  of  work  when  it  is  new  and 
with  some  relation  to  my  life's  work  as  it  is  to 
be.  And  I  think  I  can  put  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
telligence into  it.  Is  this  what  Gardner  means 
by  first-hand  work  ?  If  so  I  am  a  convert  to 
his  views. 

My  report,  translated  and  corrected  by  Schreiner 
(for  of  course  whatever  he  may  say  there  are  lots 
of  howlers  in  it  in  technical  matters),  is  to  appear 
in  some  kind  of  journal,  illustrated  by  the  photos, 
and  one  or  two  small  drawings  I  made.  You  shall 
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have  a  copy  of  course.  If  you  are  puzzled  to  think 
how  I  can  have  done  it  so  easily,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  I  have  picked  up  a  good  deal  in  my  uncle's 
office,  and  that  I  have  been  talking  with  Schreiner 
about  these  wooden  houses  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  examining  them  with  him  both  in  the  Linth- 
thal  and  near  here,  where  there  are  some  wonder- 
fully beautiful  specimens. 

I  am  going  to  some  lectures  on  ancient  architect- 
ure, which  I  enjoy  immensely.  This  is  of  course 
at  the  University;  Schreiner,  as  I  think  I  told  you, 
belongs  to  the  other  concern.  The  Professor 
seems  to  know  his  business ;  he  has  been  talking 
about  Greek  temples  and  their  development  on 
the  lines  of  the  older  wooden  buildings, — which 
suits  my  present  interests  very  well.  I  ought 
to  go  to  Greece.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  Greek  temple  to  be  seen  nearer  than 
Greece  ? 

My  letters  are  beginning  to  get  stupid,  I  expect. 
I  feel  rather  serious.  Don't  trouble  to  answer  this. 
I  shall  be  coming  back  before  long ;  my  uncle  has 
written  to  say  that  he  can't  wait  for  me  much 
longer,  if  I  am  all  right  now.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
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leave  Zurich,  but  I  shall  come  here  again  the  very 
first  chance. 

Ever  yours, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Oxford,  Oct.  20. 
MY  DEAR  JIM, 
Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis  ? 

Virgil's  line  must  do  duty  for  a  good  deal;  I 
hope  you  see  the  appositeness  of  it,  and  that  '  the 
bearings  of  the  observation  lies  in  the  application 
on  it/  as  Captain  Bunsby  says,  with  whom  I 
greatly  fear  you  never  made  acquaintance.  Yes, 
now  begins  your  time  for  doing,  and  I  am  sure 
you  have  made  a  good  start.  You  have  a  great 
pull  in  having  a  month  or  two  to  give  to  the 
antiquities  of  your  subject  as  well  as  the  practical 
details ;  everyone  is  the  better  for  that.  Just  look 
at  worthy  old  Eckermann  for  a  moment — not  far 
on  in  the  book,  I  think — till  you  come  to  words  of 
the  wise  Goethe,  something  like  these  : — '  In  the 
old  German  architecture  we  see  what  is  the  flower 
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of  an  extraordinary  process.  Whoever  comes 
close  to  the  flower,  will  only  stare  at  it  in  aston- 
ishment ;  but  when  he  sees  into  the  secret  inward 
life  of  the  plant,  into  the  waxing  of  its  powers, 
and  observes  how  the  flower  gradually  unfolds 
itself,  he  will  see  with  very  different  eyes,  he 
knows  what  he  sees.' 

I  am  in  a  desperate  hurry  :  I  have  two  meetings 
this  afternoon,  then  two  men  with  essays,  then  an 
American  coming  to  dinner,  then  another  essay 
(if  the  American  will  be  pleased  to  go  by  nine 
o'clock),  and  then  I  must  think  about  to-morrow's 
lectures.  But  you  want  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  Greek  temple  anywhere  within  reach  of 
you?  What  occurs  to  me  is  the  tiny  temple  at 
Nismes ;  we  may  call  it  Greek,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  All  that  part  of  Gaul  was  very  Greek 
even  then,  as  possibly  you  know.  To  my  mind 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  architecture 
I  have  ever  seen :  and  it  is  almost  perfect, — a 
great  thing  with  me,  for  I  have  a  foolish  but  con- 
stitutional dislike  of  ruins — broken  and  disjointed 
things  that  make  one  feel  not  the  great  qualities 
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of  mankind,  but  the  weak  ones.  They  call  it  the 
Maison  Carree :  it  is  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
modern  town.  Not  long  ago  two  Americans 
measured  it  architecturally,  and  found  that  it  has 
exactly  the  same  characteristic  as  the  Parthenon, 
—there  are  no  dead  straight  lines  in  it,  not  one. 
If  on  your  way  home  you  were  to  slip  down  to 
Geneva,  you  would  soon  find  your  way  to  Nismes ; 
and  while  you  are  there  see  the  two  big  things  of 
the  real  Roman  architecture,  the  Amphitheatre  and 
the  Aqueduct,  and  go  to  Aries  and  Orange,  too,  if 
you  can.  But  even  if  you  only  see  the  Maison 
Carree,  it  will  do  for  you  till  you  go  to  Sicily  or 
Greece. 

I  am  writing  while  I  ought  to  be  eating  lunch, 
which  I  must  now  devour  in  a  hurry  and  get  out 
to  my  first  meeting.  I  wish  I  were  with  you. 
Please  present  my  compliments  to  Prof.  Schreiner; 
and  tell  him  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
being  inspired  to  give  you  a  bit  of  new  work 

to  do. 

In  haste, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 
G  2 
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Zurich,  Nov.  8. 
DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  this 
place,  but  I  am  so  busy  that  I  no  longer  have  even 
the  evenings  to  write  to  }^ou  in,  and  I  must  hope 
for  a  viva  voce  instead  of  a  written  exam  on  the 
subject  of  Zurich.  Everything  seems  to  flourish 
here,  and  education  in  particular  is  so  well  set 
up  and  so  well  backed  up  by  the  whole  population 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that  it  goes  with  a  magni- 
ficent swing,  and  needs  very  little  coaching  from 
the  bank.  They  are  all  immensety  proud  of  it, 
and  I  have  had  to  go  and  see  every  kind  of  school 
and  college  in  the  place.  I  thought  I  should  be 
bored,  but  as  I  can  now  speak  German  pretty 
well,  and  am  an  object  of  interest,  and  have  one 
or  other  of  my  friends  as  cicerone,  I  really  find 
it  immensely  interesting,  and  I  please  them  by 
admiring  everything  and  asking  questions. 

One  question  I  have  asked  was  about  exams. 
They  have  exams,  of  course,  and  pretty  stiff  ones, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  talk  about  them  much,  and 
they  don't  have  classes.  Most  of  the  students 
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seem  to  be  hot  on  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  so 
I  suppose  the  exams  come  natural  to  them  and 
don't  worry  them.  Whether  according  to  your 
principle  they  are  instructive  here  both  to  ex- 
aminees and  examiners  I  can't  yet  say;  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised.  Anyhow  I  should  guess 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  good  for  work, 
that  work  comes  naturally  and  without  grind,  and 
that  the  exam  follows  in  due  course  and  causes 
no  special  excitement.  I  should  say  that  this 
holds  good  of  all  education,  from  the  lowest 
schools  to  the  Polytechnikum  and  the  University. 
As  I  wrote  to  you  before  rather  audaciously,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  run  a  tilt  against  exams 
altogether  in  England  or  in  Oxford  ;  you  wrote 
rather  strongly  about  them,  but  you  were  aggra- 
vated by  my  misfortunes,  and  by  the  fact  that  I 
had  had  two  big  ones  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
and  had  crammed  up  to  the  last  moment  for  each 
of  them.  I  fancy  that  if  the  majority  of  men  at 
Oxford  were  really  keen  on  the  work  and  had  not 
so  many  other  things  to  distract  them,  exams 
would  come  more  easily  to  them,  and  they  would 
think  about  them  much  less.  The  atmosphere 
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there   is   certainly   in   two   senses  very   different 
from  this. 

I  don't  often  get  an  afternoon  free ;  I  generally 
take  a  walk  or  a  row  about  sunset,  or  sometimes 
no  exercise  at  all ;  but  I  had  such  an  out-of-door 
time  before  I  got  here  that  I  can  do  very  well 
without  it.  The  days  fly  by,  and  I  am  pretty  much 
on  the  move,  though  not  always  out  of  doors. 
But  this  afternoon  I  am  going  to  the  Uetliberg 
with  one  of  the  students  of  architecture,  and  must 
send  this  off  before  I  get  into  a  dissertation. 

Ever  yours, 

J.H. 


Oxford,  Nov.  13. 
MY  DEAR  JIM, 

This  is  not  a  letter,  only  a  'com- 
munication/ just  to  thank  you  for  yours  about 
examinations,  &c.,  at  Zurich.  Observe  that  as 
I  am  now  in  the  full  current  of  tutorial  work, 
I  write  out  the  word  in  full,  as  befitteth  one  who 
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is  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  youth  for  those 
great  functions.  But  you  are  absolutely  right ;  it 
won't  do  to  run  a  tilt  at  them,  and  the  remedy  for 
their  present  exacerbation  is  to  be  found  in  a 
wholesomer  educational  atmosphere.  They  and 
athletics,  (or  rather,  the  exaggeration  of  these 
two  things),  are  symptoms  of  something  wrong ; 
and  the  wise  physician  will  not  be  content  with 
treating  the  patient  so  as  only  to  reduce  the 
symptoms,  but  will  study  the  whole  constitution 
and  try  to  attack  the  mischief  at  its  roots.  We 
are,  I  feel  sure,  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  mischief  than  we  used  to  be,  and 
though  the  cure  may  be  a  long  and  tedious  one, 
I  am  not  without  hope.  We  have  only  lately 
begun  to  think  about  education  as  a  whole. 

There's  a  knock  at  the  door.  'What  is  itr 
Dickson?'  I  must  finish  this  and  see  to  the 
arrangements  for  entertaining  a  Cambridge  team 
to-morrow,  who  are  coming  to  play  football. 
They  will  come,  they  will  see  hardly  anything  of 
Oxford,  and  they  will  return  to  Cambridge  with 
nothing  new  in  their  heads  but  liquor.  As  I  am 
writing  to  one  who  is  still  an  undergraduate,  I 
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must   not   unburthen   my  mind   on   this   subject, 
and  meanwhile  Dickson  is  waiting. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

E.  S. 


Nismes,  Dec.  1. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

This  will  be  my  last  letter ;  I  shall  be 
home  by  Christmas,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
come  to  Aldbury  for  a  day  or  two  soon  after  that, 
so  that  we  may  talk  comfortably  about  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  have  happened  since  I  saw  you 
last.  I  suppose  everyone  is  talking  about  Cham- 
berlain and  the  fiscal  controversy,  but  I  haven't 
found  much  room  in  my  brain  for  that  as  yet,  and 
I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  exclude  it  from  our  con- 
versation if  you  like. 

I  am  immensely  grateful  to  you  for  sending  me 
here.  I  was  more  sorry  than  I  could  have  thought 
possible  to  leave  Zurich  and  those  hospitable  Pro- 
fessors, who  would  have  entertained  me  for  nothing 
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if  I  bad  allowed  it ;  as  it  was,  I  spent  so  little  there 
that  there  was  plenty  left  in  my  purse  to  travel  on 
for  a  few  days.  They  saw  me  off  at  the  station, 
and  insisted  on  my  coming  to  see  them  again  at 
the  very  first  chance.  I  stopped  a  night  in  Bern, 
another  in  Geneva,  and  then  came  straight  on  here. 
How  splendid  it  is  to  travel  alone  for  a  few  days, 
when  you  have  so  much  to  take  in  in  a  short  time, 
now  the  days  themselves  are  short  (much  too 
short),  that  the  evenings  go  by  in  the  pleasantest 
way  in  thinking  over  all  one  has  seen  or  writing 
notes  about  it.  You  are  your  own  master,  you  can 
spend  as  long  a  time  or  as  short  a  time  as  you  like 
in  looking  at  things,  and  your  mind  is  working 
away  quite  independent  of  other  people's  remarks. 
That  reminds  me  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my 
cousin  Arthur,  who  is  cricketing  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  leaving  Pol.- Econ.  to  take  care  of  itself;  he 
heard  something  of  my  adventures,  and  writes  full 
of  remorse  at  having  deserted  me  ;  he  says  the  only 
consolation  he  has  is  that  he  has  taken  no  end  of 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  only  fifteen  runs  a-piece.  What 
a  strange  creature  is  Fortuna !  If  he  had  not  had 
that  telegram  I  should  have  missed  all  my  late  ad- 
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ventures,  and  started  in  life  without  half  the  swing 
I  feel  capable  of  now. 

The  Maison  Carree  is  a  gem, — a  very  tiny  one, 
and  set  in  very  ugly  surroundings,  but  it  satisfies 
the  eye  in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  If  this  is 
Graeco-roman,  what  must  the  real  Greek  temples 
be  ?  I  must  get  further  South  and  East  some  day ; 
even  if  one  has  to  design  in  Gothic  styles  only,  it 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  have  seen  something  of 
what  the  Greeks  could  do.  By  the  way  I  looked 
out  that  passage  in  Eckermann.  '  He  knows  what 
he  sees.'  I  feel,  since  I  came  here,  that  I  know 
what  I  see  much  better  than  if  I  had  never  chanced 
to  get  interested  in  the  Swiss  timber  buildings,  or 
heard  good  lectures  on  ancient  architecture. 

I  spent  most  of  the  evening  at  Geneva  in  reading 
your  letters  again,  and  was  rather  alarmed  to  find 
how  many  times  you  asked  my  opinion,  and  how  I 
almost  always  must  have  ignored  your  questions 
and  written  only  about  my  own  doings.  But  you 
must  forgive  me,  for  as  you  know  my  kettle  was 
boiling  over  another  fire  altogether.  We  must  talk 
over  all  these  things  when  we  meet,  if  you  really 
think  that  anything  I  can  say  is  worth  hearing; 
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and  really,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  don't  see  why  the 
views  (if  they  have  any)  of  those  who  have  just 
been  through  the  mill  should  not  have  a  trifle  of 
value,  if  the  grindstones  are  to  be  re-adjusted. 
At  the  present  moment  all  I  have  to  say  is  this ; 
don't  commit  yourself  all  in  a  hurry  to  a  Gracchan 
policy  with  regard  to  Greats,  but  keep  the  essential 
principle  of  it,  and  adjust  it  as  you  can  or  will  to 
new  needs,  and  find  a  way  somehow  to  give  a  man 
a  chance  of  getting  his  kettle  really  on  the  boil.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  thought  more  of  the  work 
and  less  of  the  examination.  As  you  said,  it  doesn't 
so  much  matter  what  class  one  gets,  so  long  as  time 
isn't  wasted,  and  if  one  only  gets  interested  per- 
manently in  something.  Heaps  of  men  get  inter- 
ested in  a  way,  but  not  for  long,  because  they  have 
to  go  off  on  other  tacks  and  are  never  left  to  them- 
selves. What  will  Oxford  be  like,  I  wonder,  when 
my  son  goes  there,  if  I  ever  have  one  ?  Whatever 
it  may  be,  he  shall  not  go  in  for  specialising  too 
early  (on  this  point  my  Zurich  friends  were  all 
agreed,  when  one  night  I  described  to  them  our 
system  as  well  as  I  could),  but  keep  it  as  a  revela- 
tion for  the  right  moment.  Only  the  revelation 
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ought  not  to  be  left  to  come  as  a  fluke,  as  in  my 
case,  and  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  come  before  a 
man  has  gone  through  a  pretty  good  general  train- 
ing. But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth ;  I  only 
mean  that  I  am  really  grateful  for  the  trouble  you 
and  others  took  for  me  at  Oxford,  and  that  I  am 
grateful  also  to  the  system,  though  I  daresay  it 
might  be  improved. 

Now  adieu ;    zum  widersehen.     I  hope  to  be  at 
home  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  ever, 

JAMES  HOLMES. 


Oxford,  Dec.  6,  1903. 

MY  DEAR  JIM, 

A  few  lines  to  welcome  you  on  your 
return  home,  and  to  finish  a  correspondence  which 
I  have  really  greatly  enjoyed.  As  I  don't  give 
collection  papers  except  when  I  think  it  will  be 
decidedly  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  men  and  my- 
self (for  I  practice  what  I  preach),  and  as  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  those  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
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fulfilled  during  the  present  week,  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  letter,  not  merely  a  communica- 
tion,— to  use  your  own  felicitous  distinction. 

I  shall  hope  to  see  you  before  long,  and  to  talk 
over  all  sorts  of  subjects,  including  those  we  have 
been  writing  about.  There  is  one  awful  question 
coming  on  here  again,  about  which  we  have  said 
nothing  at  all.  In  a  certain  way  it  is  like  the  ques- 
tion of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  and  on  the  whole 
I  would  rather  prefer  to  hear  your  views  about  it 
than  about  that  other  tremendous  problem,  which 
does  not  concern  us  at  Oxford  so  much,  though  of 
course  we  are  all  talking  about  it.  Is  Greek  to  be 
protected  at  Oxford  still,  or  are  we  to  open  our 
ports  to  men  who  know  no  Greek,  who  don't  want 
to  know  it,  and  don't  believe  in  it,  yet  wish  to  come 
to  Oxford  to  work  at  non-classical  subjects  ?  We 
are  like  to  be  torn  asunder  on  the  question  ;  and 
the  curious  thing  is  that  many  classical  men  go 
strongly  for  Free  Trade,  while  some  Science  men 
go  as  strongly  for  Protection.  It  is  a  problem  of 
world-wide  importance,  that  happens  to  be  focussed 
at  Oxford  at  this  present  moment.  Now  you,  as  a 
student  of  Zurich  University  where  I  rather  think 
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Greek  is  no  more  to  the  front  than  in  our  new  En- 
glish Universities,  might  have  something  to  say 
worth  hearing  on  the  subject. 

I  fully  expect  you  will  be  for  opening  the  ports. 
So  might  I  be  if  I  could  be  at  all  sure  that  the 
Greek  business  would  not  be  ruined  by  it  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.  I  seriously  doubt  if  we 
are  well  enough  educated  as  a  nation  to  dispense 
with  protection  as  yet.  It  is  a  mere  handful  of 
English  boys  that  learn  Greek  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  a  diminishing  quantity,  for  the 
public  schools,  our  only  equivalent  for  the  German 
Gymnasium  (where  Greek  is  now  compulsory), 
are  already  beginning  to  let  it  go.  Yet  in  think- 
ing about  a  vital  question  like  this  we  are  apt  to 
take  into  our  view  the  public  schools  and  the 
old  Universities  only,  forgetting  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  the 
majority  of  English  Universities  (I  daresay  you 
hardly  know  how  many  of  these  there  are)  do 
scarcely  any  business  in  Greek  at  all.  The  average 
English  parent  has  little  respect  for  Greek  now ; 
I  wonder,  by  the  way,  what  your  father's  opinion 
would  be.  I  have  been  reading  Morley's  Life  of 
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Cobden,  and  I  see  plainly  that  that  admirable 
man  lived  so  entirely  in  the  present — a  present 
so  entirely  divorced  from  all  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  past — that  if  he  had  not  been  a 
genius  and  an  enthusiast,  he  would  have  been 
no  more  useful  to  his  country  than  the  ordinary 
Philistine  British  parent.  I  don't  see  that  he 
thought  the  Classics  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  the 
ordinary  English  man  of  business  who  is  not  a 
Cobden.  If  that  kind  of  attitude  were  to  become 
universal  in  England,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will, 
owing  to  the  want  of  interest  and  of  knowledge 
about  education  in  this  country,  we  should  soon 
find  ourselves  still  further  behind  the  Germans 
and  the  Americans  than  we  were  before.  If  we 
were  enthusiastic  about  education,  we  should  put 
its  real  value  on  Greek ;  but  even  at  Oxford  some 
classical  men  as  well  as  the  non-classical  ones 
seem  to  me  disposed  to  reckon  rather  lightly  with 
it  as  a  commodity  of  national  importance. 

Some  people  say  that  translations  are  all  we 
want,  and  that  we  don't  need  the  grind  of  Greek 
grammar  in  order  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  Greek 
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authors.  A  man  of  science  who  lectured  a  day  or 
two  ago  here  on  Oxford  and  physical  science,  said 
something  like  this,  I  hear.  I  rather  agree  with 
old  Roger  Ascham,  whom  I  quoted  to  you  before, 
on  this  point :  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
writing  out  a  few  words  of  his  again,  and  then  I 
shall  leave  you  to  meditate  on  this  terrible  pro- 
blem till  I  see  you,  though  I  daresay  when  we  do 
meet  we  shall  be  glad  to  forget  it  till  we  have  had 
our  say  out  about  pleasanter  subjects. 

'A  Bishop  that  now  liveth'  (says  Roger),  'a 
good  man,  whose  judgment  in  Religion  I  better 
like,  than  his  opinion  in  perfitness  in  other  learn- 
ing, said  once  to  me :  we  have  no  need  now  of  the 
Greeke  tong,  when  all  things  be  translated  into 
Latin.  But  the  good  man  understood  not,  that 
even  the  best  translation  is  for  mere  'necessitie 
but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withall,  or  a  hevie 
stompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  withall :  soch,  the  hier 
they  flie,  the  sooner  they  falter  and  faill :  the 
faster  they  runne,  the  ofter  they  stumble,  and 
sorer  they  fall.' 

Now  good  bye;  I  shall  miss  you  next  term, 
as  I  have  missed  you  this  one.  But  you  will  not 
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be   so  far  away  that  you   won't  be  able  to  spend 
a  '  week-end '  with  me  now  and  then. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

EDWARD  SLADE. 

I  agree  with  what  you  said  in  your  last  about 
Greats.  We  had  better  grow  our  own  plants 
instead  of  introducing  exotics ;  but  we  must  take 
care  that  our  own  plants  get  a  real  chance  of 
coming  to  perfection. 


Aldbury,  Dec.  23. 

DEAR  MR.  SLADE, 

Jim  has  come  home  in  splendid  health 
and  spirits ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
his  misadventures  in  the  summer,  and  looks  and 
is,  I  think,  much  more  efficient  than  he  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past.  I  begin  to  believe  that  he 
means  business ;  anyhow  he  insists  on  going  to 
his  uncle  and  beginning  work  there  at  the  New 
Year.  This  is  an  earlier  start  than  I  had  con- 
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templated,  or  I  should  have  written  before  this 
to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  us  before  he  goes. 
As  it  is,  please  excuse  short  notice  and  contrive 
to  come  directly  after  Christmas.  We  should  all 
be  disappointed  if  you  failed  us,  but  Jim  would 
consider  it  a  serious  misfortune, — the  only  one, 
he  says,  since  the  beginning  of  September. 

Whatever  may  be  the  failings  of  Oxford,  about 
which  we  read  so  much  in  the  papers  just  now, 
this  family  is  of  opinion  that  it  owes  a  good  deal 
to  the  tutorial  system  which  prevails  there. 
Long  may  it  flourish. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  T.  HOLMES. 


